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A  LADY  AND  GENTLEMAN 

IN  A  PECULIARLY  PERPLEXING  PREDICAMENT. 


SCENE — (THu'ch  remains  during  the  piece) — A 
Chamber  at  an  Inn,  a  door  1  e.  it.  11.  leading  to 
the  exterior. — 2  E.  R.  a.  on  alcove  with  a  French 
bed,  upon  which  are  two  pillows;  at  the  foot  a 
small  table  and  an  arm-chair. — 1  e.  l.  h.,  a  closet. 
— 2  e.  l.  h  ,  a  secret  door. — Between  the  two  doors, 
h.  h.,  a  chimney-piece,  upon  which  is  a  cloch, 
plates,  dishes,  knives  and  forks,  tic. — Above  the 
chimney-piece,  a  small  looking-glass ;  beside  the 
chimney  a  chair. — At  the  back  centre,  a  large 
practicable  window,  with  cne  of  the  panes  broken, 
and  replaced  with  paper. — it.  h.,  between  the  bed 
and  window,  two  footstools,  and  pegs  to  hold 
dresses. — In  the  middle  of  the  stage,  in  front,  ^ 
table,  upon  which  is  a  white  cloth  and  a  Ug1 
candle. — A  slate  is  hanging  against  the  ch 
p>:cce,  upon  which  is  written  in  chalk-  _sUpper 
d.50;  Bud,  1.50; — 5  francs.  On  the  d ^tnney-picce 
a  lit  of  chalk. 

MADAME  JOBAB.DE  is  discovered  spreading  the 
table  for  supper.— The  LADY  g peaks  without, 
R.  h enters  hastily,  and  closes  door. 

Lady.  Go  away,  sir,  how  dare  you  intrude? 
{Enters.)  This  is  my  private  apartment;  if  you 
do  not  immediately  cease  your  persecution,  I  will 
send  some  to  you  who  will  bring  you  to  your 
senses. 

Mad.  J.  Poor  young  man!  I  wonder  she  can 
treat  him  so  cruelly. 

Lady.  My  menace  has  had  its  effect.  He  has 
taken  the  hint  and  retired. 

Mad.  J.  Why  do  yon  send  him  away,  madame  ? 
I’m  sure  he's  a  very  nice  young  man. 

Lady.  {Indignantly.)  Why  do  I  send  him  away  ? 
An  impertinent  stranger,  who  takes  advantage  of 
my  travelling  alone,  to  annoy  me  with  his  ad¬ 
dresses,  and  even  presumes  to  follow  rue  into  my 
own  apartment. 

Mad.  J.  Oh,  madame!  you  are  too  severe;  the 
gentleman  loves  yon,  and  after  coming  here  to¬ 
gether,  so  cozy  and  comfortable,  you  shouldn’t 
quarrel  and  pretend  to  be  stranger®. 

Lady.  Pretend  to  be  strangers !  I  met  the 
gentleman  for  the  first  time  this  morning,  as  I 
was  descending  from  the  diligence  at  Saint 
Florent;  he  paid  me  some  ridiculous  compliment, 
and  endeavoured  to  make  himself  very  agreeable; 
to  avoid  his  impertinence,  I  took  refuge  in  the 
inn.  He  had  the  audacity  to  follow  me,  and  I 
had  no  means  of  shaking  him  off,  but  by  forfeiting 
mypla.ee  in  the  public  conveyance,  and  engaging 
a  post  carriage  to  bring  me  bere;  judge  my  asto¬ 
nishment  and  mortification  to  find  on  alighting  at 
your  door,  that  my  tormentor  had  arrived  before 
mel 


t 


Mad.  J.  Poor  young  man 
smitten,  that  be  bribed  4 
jump  up  behind,  and  wlr 

fortably  inside,  he,  p'  j<)r  fguow>  was  bumping  on 
^  '  ,ping  at  you  through  the  little 


h#  sms  so  violently 
mo  postilion  to.  let  him 
uo  you  were  sleeping  com 

the  spiKe3, 
window. 

Had '  he  bcmar  impertinence  ! 

felt  flatto 

ticnlav’  .,s  ,  ~  ■ 

Mr  /ill-looking. 

,<j>.  J .  Ill-looking,  madame  J  Why  he’s  quite  a 
ck  of  a  man! — five  feet  six  inches  in  height,  a- 
.jne,  pale,  sentimental,  love-sick  face,  heart¬ 
rending  whiskers,  and  a  sandy,  German  beard, 

mermaid  1  Ob,  madame  ! 
attention  of  any  young 
encumbrance,  and  wishes 


{Half  aside.) 

u  a  supportable  person,  I  might  have 
y  at  his  perseverance,  but  he  is  so  par- 


dr 


that  would  captivate  a 
he’s  well  worthy  the 
woman  who’s  without 
to  alter  her  condition. 

Lady.  {With  dignity.)  Let  me  have  my  supper 
immediately,  madame,  and  oblige  me  by  leaving 
the  room. 

Mad.  J.  Yes,  madame,  I’ll  do  both  in  half  a 
second.  ( Places  knives  and  forks  on  the  table.) 

Lady.  Why  do  yon  place  two  plates  ? 

Mad.  J.  One  for  you,  madame,  and  the  other  for 
— ( Pointing  to  door  and  curtseying)— the  gentle¬ 
man,  if  you  please.  r 

howadare(you— 6d  ^  angry^  Tlie  gentle m ah-" 

Mad.  J.  Oh,  madame!  pray  take  pity  on  the 
poor  young  man-he’s  very  violent,  and  will  be 
sure  to  hang  himself,  or  blow  his  brains  out,  or  dr 
something  very  dreadful,  if  you  continue  to 
him  so  cruelly. 

Lady.  {With  dignity.)  So,  he  ha? 
assist  in  persecuting  me ! 

Mad.J.  Paid  me!  my  dear  little  Adolphe,  mv 
foster-son,  he  pay  me  ?  No,  madame,  I’m  too  fond 
ot  nim,  to  be  such  a  mercenary  cannibal. 

Lady.  Is  the  postilion  who  brought  me  here  still 
in  the  house  ? 

Matl.  J.  Little,  Moinean  ?  Yes,  madame. 

Lady.  Tell  him  to  put  to  his  horses ;  I  shall 
depart  immediately. 

Mad.J.  {Astonished.)  Depart! 

Lady.  This  instant  —  I  will  no  longer  expose 
myself  to  insult. 


snub 


paid  you  to 


Mad.  J.  Very  well,  madame,  as  yon  please.  I’m 
sorry  you  are  offended  at  our  civility,  but  allow 
me  to  observe,  that  when  apartments  are  engaged, 
and  suppers  .are  provided,  if  the  parties  for  whom 
they  are  intended  think  proper  to  give  themselves 
airs,  and  go  away  in  a  tantrum,  it  is  not  the  cus¬ 
tom  of.  the  house,  to  put  up  with  the  loss.  All  u:  v 
other  rooms  are  occupied  by  carriers  and  drover/, 
and  such  like  respectable  people,  and  I  have  just 
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now  refused  to  take  in  another  traveller,  who  was 
willing  to  pay  handsomely  for  the  worst  accommo¬ 
dation. 

Lady.  (Giving  a  five  franc  piece.)  Pay  yourself. 

Mad.  J.  (Pointing  to  slate.)  This  is  exactly  your 
account,  madame.  Supper  three  and  a  half,  bed 
one  and  a  half— five  francs ;  thank  you,  madame. 
(Going,  returns.)  You  are  quite  determined  ? 

Lady,  (Pointing  to  door.)  Have  the  kindness  to 
obey  my  order  ;  the  carriage,  if  you  please. 

Mo,d.  J.  Oh,  certainly,  madame !  (Aside.)  She’s 
as  proud  as  a  lady’s  maid ;  poor  Adolphe,  he  will 
certainly  do  himself  a  mischief.  Now  I’ll  try  and 
catch  my  traveller  again ;  as  she  is  going,  I  can 
accommodate  him.  (Curtseying.)  Servant,  ma¬ 
dame;  you’ll  bJ*  sorry  for  your  unkindness  to 
poor  Adolphe— you  ’11  "ever  meet  with  a  better 

husband,  he’s  so  bans  ''me-  80  affectionate,  so - 

Lady.  Will  you  leave  i  hc, room  ?,  , 

Mad.  J.  Certainly,  maJ™®;  (Angrily,  aside.) 

She’s  as  cantankerous  as  a  tu  ^ey-cock. 

[Exit,  s.  H. 

Lady.  Another  adventure!  on  J}er 

shawl.)  I  can  scarcely  think  of  it  v  u“  gravity. 
Ah,  my  charming  Parisiennes — you  who  ^re  roiling 
in  the  lap  of  luxury,  in  your  elegant  boudo.'l8} 
only  exist  at  a  ball  or  a  fete — if  you  were  to 
yourself  alone  in  a  roadside  inn,  surrounded  W 
“carriers  and  drovers,  and  such  like  respectable 
people,”  and  pursued  by  a  frantic  lover,  with 
heart-rending  whiskers  and  a  sandy  German 
beard.  Oh,  horror !  yon  would  expire.  You  know 
nothing  of  life — you  feci  no  great  emotions,  you 
are  insensible  to  the  delights  of  travelling,  and  are 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  every-day  world.  I  like  to  mingle  with 
every  grade  of  society,  and  can  make  myself  at 
home  everywhere.  Finance,  England,  Germany, 
Spain,  and  Italy  have  by  turns  revealed  to  me 
their  fascinations;  like  a  gay  butterfly  I  have 
flitted  from  city  to  city,  collecting  sweets  and 
revelling  in  their  fragrance.  _  Yesterday  I  was  at 
Paris,  and  last  week  at  Venice — dear,  delightful 
Venice— flpating  on  the  Lagunes  in  my  gondolette. 

t  VENETIAN  CANZONET. 

-daily,  gaily  glides  the  boat, 

Gently,  gently,  reave  the  trees, 

As  o’ev  the  crystal  flood  we  float 9 
Or  scud  before  the  breeze. 

(Bis.)  The  gondolette,  the  gondolette  is  dancing 
o’er  the  tide. 


Sweetly,  sweetly,  sound  the  flutes. 

Softly,  softly  dips  the  oar. 

While  mandolins  and  tinkling  lutes 
Their  strains  of  music  pour.  ■ 

The  gondolette,  the  gondolette  is  dancing 
o’er  the  tide. 


Lightly,  lightly  swells  the  song, 

Deeply,  deeply  echo  sings, 

While  our  gay  bark  is  borne  along — 

A  bird  on  fairy  wings. 

The  gondolette,  the  gondolette  is  dancing 
o’er  the  tide. 

Loudly,  loudly  peals  our  joy, 

Fondly,  fondly  hands  are  press  &: 

Who  could  e’er  be  cold  or  coy 
With  love  and  moonlight  blest  ? 

The  gondolette ,  the  gondolette  is  dancing 
o'er  the  tide. 


This  time  I  will  take  precautions  to  prevent  my 
persecutor  from  riding  behind  my  carriage. 

Gentleman.  (Without,  r.  h.)  Oh,  very  well;  if 
there  be  but  one,  I  shall  easily  find  it. 

Lady.  (Looking  R.)  Another  traveller  I  this,  I 
suppose,  is  the  gentleman  the  landlady  turned 
away. 

The  GENTLEMAN  enters  as  the  Lady  is  about  to 
exit ;  his  button  catches  her  shaxcl. 

Lady.  (Gaily.)  Sir,  sir,  you  are  pulling  me. 

Gent.  (Gaily,  putting  down  his  carpet-bag  and 
trying  to  extricate  the  shawl.)  Ask  a  thousand  par¬ 
dons,  madame.  I  had  no  intention  of  making  so 
rich  a  capture. 

Lady.  (Gaily.)  ’Tis  your  button,  that  has  caught 
my  shawl. 

Gent.  Or  your  shawl  has  caught  my  button. 

Lady.  (Smiling.)  It  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 
Gent.  (Laughing.)  Yes,  madame,  ha,  ha,  ha. 

(Trying  to  extricate  the  shawl.) 
Lady.  Take  care,  take  care,  you’ll  entangle  it 
again. 

Gent.  (Laughing.)  I  may,  madame,  but  uninten¬ 
tionally,  believe  me.  (They  look  at  each  other  and 
laugh.)  Very  ridiculous  indeed — very,  ha  !  ha ! 

Lady.  (Extricating  herself.)  There  (Curtseying 
politely.),  sir. 

Gent.  (Bowing.)  Madame. 

Lady.  Good  evening,  sir.  (Going  B.)  A  very 
gentlemanly  man. 

,  (Exit  R .  h. 

Gent,  ^ood  evening,  madame.  (Aside.)  A  re¬ 
markably  i?ne  woman.  ( Places  his  carpet-bag  on 
the  bed.)  Ah.1  I’m  in  luck  to-night.  A  bed  is  a 
much  more  comfortable  resting-place  than  the 
outside  of  a  diligence,  but  as  accidents  do  some¬ 
times  happen  in  these  small  country  inns,  to  avoid 
being  deposed  from  my  room,  and  deprived  of  my 
supper,  I  have  paid  for  both  in  advance.  (Open¬ 
ing  carpet-bag,  and  searching  in  it.)  While  the 
eatables  are  getting  ready,  I  may  as  well  prepare 
my  little  affairs  for  the  night,  I  hope  I  shall  get 
more  rest  than  on  the  last  occasion  I  invoked  the 
balmy  god.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !  I  didn’t  close  my  eyes 
the  whole  night ;  I  had  scarcely  taken  my  seat  on 
the  roof  of  the  diligence  to  go  to  St.  Florent,  when 
another  passenger  arrived.  I  heard  the  porters 
throw  a  quantity  of  things  all  round  me,  and  I 
said  to  myself  my  travelling  companion  has  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  baggage.  I  stretched  out  my 
hand,  and  touched  some  of  it,  *twras  warm  and 
wounded  my  fingers — horror  !  I  was  in  company 
with  a  dozen  of  pigs,  and  the  gentleman  wrho  sat 
beside  me  made  thirteen— we  were  fourteen  out¬ 
side.  Scarcely  had  the  diligence  got  into  motion, 
when  my  pretty  companions,  unaccustomed  to 
vehicular  progression,  commenced  a  serenade, 
tastefully  arrauged  for  twrelve  voices,  with  an 
obligato  stick  accompaniment  by  my  agreeable 
neighbour,  who  beat  time  and  his  pupils  most 
strenuously.  In  vain  I  called  on  him  as  a  good 
citizen,  and  a  father  of  a  family,  to  keep  his 
merchandize  quiet — the  more  I  entreated,  the  more 
he  thumped,  and  the  more  he  thumped,  the  louder 
they  squeaked— such  music  1  there  nevor  was,  and 
never  can  be,  anything  analogous  to  it.  When  the 
diligence  stopped  to  change  horses,  I  got  down 
and  exchanged  my  place  for  the  qonpd  where  there 
was  a  lady  all  alone.  I  tried  to  sleep,  impossible 
—the  sweet  sounds  haunted  me;  I  wras  drunk,  I 
was  mad.  (With  force.)  I  have  heard  the  grand 
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battle  symphonia  at  the  musical  festivals,  and 
declare,  upon  my  honour  as  a  man  and  a  gentle 
men,  I  must  confess  of  the  two,  I  most  decidedly 
prefer  it.  I  wonder  is  there  a  looking-glass  any 
where  ?  Ah  l  here  is  one. 

(Luring  the  whole  of  this  speech,  he  has 
employed  himself  in  taking  shirts 
stockings,  razors,  Ac.,  out  of  his  carper 
hag ,  arranging  his  neckcloth,  anc, 
and  brushing  his  clothes.  While  he  is 
at  the  looking-glass,  the  LADY  anc! 
MADAME  JOBAItDE  enter  r.  h.) 

Lady.  What  an  annoyance !  the  postilion  is  not 
to  be  found. 

Mad.  J.  But  you  must  go,  madame,  for — for  — 
( Looking  at  Gent.)  I  can't  accommodate  you. 

Lady.  (Not  seeing  Gent.)  Can’t  accommodate 
me !  Hav’n’t  I  paid  yon  for  the  apartment  ? 

Mad.J.  Yes,  madame — but — (Curtseying.) — yes, 
madame — (Asida.)  Here’s  a  kettle  of  fish. 

Gent.  (Seeing  Lady  aside.)  Ah!  the  lady 
caught  at  the  door,  she  has  forgot  something,  I 
suppose. 

Mad.  J.  But,  madame,  if  I  might  venture  to 

Lady.  I  won’t  hear  a  word,  I  know  all  you  would 
say  to  me — I  have  given  your  proteg^  his  answer, 
and  I  will  be  persecuted  no  longer. 

Gent.  (At  glass,  aside.)  Oh!  she  has  been  per 
secuted,  dear  creature,  I’m  getting  interested. 
Mad.  J.  When  I  took  him  your  message,  and  in¬ 


formed  him  that  you  were  waiting  for  a  gentleman, 
he  got  in  such  a  rage. 

Lady.  Of  what  possible  consequence  could  it  be 
to  him  ? 

Mad.  J.  He’s  jealous,  madame,  for  he  thinks  the 
gentleman  you  expect  is  a  lover. 

Gent.  (Aside.)  Oh,  she’s  waiting  for  a  lover — I’m 
getting  more  interested. 

Lady.  Suppose  it  should  be  my  husband. 

Gent.  (Aside.)  Oh,  she’s  married — the  interest 
increases. 

Mad.  J.  He  knows  better  than  that,  your  hus¬ 
band  has  been  dead  these  two  years. 

Gent.  (Aside.)  She’s  a  widow  then — the  interest 
is  doubled  !  (Brushes  up  his  hair,  Ac.) 

Lady.  But  suppose  I  have  married  again ! 

Gent.  (Aside.)  Ah !  that’s  awkward  i  the  interest 
is  falling  off. 

Lady.  Yes,  'tis  my  husband  whom  I  expect — you 
may  tell  your  foster-son  so  from  me,  then  per¬ 
haps  he  will  deign  to  retire.  (Pointedly.)  I  was 
re-married  secretly  in  Italy. 

Gent.  (Aside.)  Secretly  married  in  Italy — hem ! 
the  interest  is  returning. 

Mad.  J.  He’ll  not  believe  me,  madame,  we  must 
see  such  things  to  credit  them. 

Lady.  (Aside.)  Would  to  heaven  I  had  a  pro¬ 
tector. 

Gent.  (Aside.)  Ha!  sho  wants  a  protector!  Shall 
I  risk  it  ? 

Lady.  Tell  him  that  ho  will  see  my  husband 
sooner  than  he  perhaps  calculates  upon. 

Mad.  J.  Indeed! 

Gent.  (Aside.)  I  will  risk  it !  yes,  here  goes ! 
yes,  indeed!  (Advancing,  brush  in  hand.)  Talk 
of  the — hem !  old  gentleman— you  know — eh  ! 
Lady.  (Starts,  astonished.)  Ah! 

Mad.  J.  (Surprised.)  What  are  you,  mister — 
what  d’ye  call  ’em — the  husband  of  madame  ? 

Gent.  Yes — yes — I  have  that  honour — pardon 
me,  my  dear  love,  for  presenting  myself  unan- 


uonneed,  but — I — a -  (Taking  her  hand.)  How 

d’ye  do  ?  (Aside.)  You’ll  excuse  kissing,  eh  ? 

Lady.  (Aside,  laughing.)  Was  there  ever  anything 
to  equal  this  ?  my  husband— ha !  ha  !  ha  I 

Mad.  J.  (Aside.)  How  particularly  strange  ?  It’s 
all  over  with  poor  Adolphe. 

Gent.  (Aside  to  Lady.)  Leave  all  to  me,  madame, 
and  rely  upon  my  discretion. 

(Takes  her  a  little  way  up  the  stage,  and 
explains  in  action.) 

Mad.  J.  This  is  fortunate,  since  they  are  man 
and  wife  they  can  lodge  together  and  share  tho 
supper.  (Curtseying.)  Servant,  sir.  Servant, 
madame.  (Aside.)  They  have  both  paid  me,  so  I’m 
right  on  both  sides  of  the  hedge. 

[Exit,  R.  H 

Lady.  Receive  my  thanks,  sir,  for  extricating 
me  from  a  most  embarrassing  situation. 

Gent.  Oh,  do  not  name  it,  madame — I  was  born 
to  be  the  champion  of  beauty  in  distress.  I  am 
your  husband  for  as  long  or  as  short  as  you  please. 
Dispose  of  me,  madame — I  am  entirely  at  your 
service. 

Lady.  ( Curtseying .)  Oh,  sir,  you  are  too  good  f 

Gent.  (Bowing  ridiculously.)  Not  at  all— not  at 
all! 

Re-enter  MADAME  JOBARDE,  with  roast  fowl  and 
water-cr esses,  which  she  places  on  the  table. 

Mad.  J.  Supper  is  ready. 

(Lady  takes  off  her  bonnet  and  shaul , 
and  hangs  them  on  the  pegs  at  back.) 

Gent.  (Aside,  observing.)  My  supposed  wife  seems 
to  make  herself  quite  at  home.  Is  it  her  intention 
to  remain  under  my  hospitable  roof  ?  I’ll  do  the 
honour  of  the  supper  table,  at  all  events. 

( Goes  up  and  replaces  things  in  carpet¬ 
bag,  which  he  throws  on  the  bed.) 

Mad.  J.  (Aside  to  Lady,  as  she  is  arranging  the 
table.)  Oh !  poor  Adolphe,  he  is  in  such  a  state. 
When  I  told  him  that  your  husband  was  here  I 
thought  he  would  have  gone  wild. 

Lady.  (Coldly.)  Indeed! 

Mad:  J.  When  he  came  to  himself,  he  asked  if  ■ 
your  gentleman  were  a  handsome  young  man  ? 

Lady.  Well,  and  what  did  you  say? 

Mad.  J .  Why,  that  he  wa3  dreadfully  ugly,  and 
no  more  to  be  compared  to  him  than  "the  Prince 
Royal  is  to  a  blackamoor ;  and  what  do  you  think 
Adolphe  said  to  that?  Why,  that  he  didn’t 
despair,  for  as  the  gentleman  was  ugly,  he  had 
still  a  hope. 

Lady.  An  impertinent  villain— go ! 

Mad.  J.  (Goes  to  door,  curtseying.)  Sex-vant 
madame — I  hope  you’ll  find  everything  to  your- 
satisfaction. 

T  ,  ,T  ...  .  [Exit,  R.  H. 

Lady.  Now,  sir,  if  you  will  have  the  kindness  to 
retire. 

Gent.  (Taking  the  arm  chair  from  the  side  of  the 
bed,  and  placing  it  at  the  table,  r.  h.)  If  madame 
will  do  me  the  honour. 

(Pointing  to  table  and  bowing  politely.) 
Lady.  Free  and  easy,  upon  my  word.  ( The  Lady 
stands  R.  h.,  and  the  Gentleman  L.  h.,  with  the  table 
between  them,  and  both  seem  to  take  posession  of  the 

sapper.)  I  requested  you  to - 

Gent.  And  I  begged  you  to  (pointing  to  table) 
partake  of  my  supper. 

Lady.  Yon  are  in  error,  sir,  the  supper  is  mine. 
Gent.  I  beg  your  pardon,  madame.  You  are 
error.  I  have  paid  tor  it. 


in 
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Lady.  And  so  Lave  I. 

Gent.  (Laughing .)  Really  !  Why,  then, 
shouldn't  we  compromise  the  affair  by  supping  to¬ 
gether. 

Lady.  (Frankly.)  Well,  sir,  >f  it  be  but  for  the 
singularity  of  the  adventure,  I  accept  your  pro¬ 
position. 

Gent.  (Bowing.)  Madame,  you  do  me  infinite 
honour.  _  (They  sit — Gent.,  l.  h.,  Lady,  R.  H.) 

•  Lady.  (Aside.)  This  will  give  me  time  to  await 
the  return  of  the  postilion. 

Gent.  (Cutting  up  fowl.)  Allow  me  to  help  you, 
madame.  This  fowl  must  have  been  a  lover,  'tis  so 
remarkably  tender. 

Lady.  (Laughing.)  You  are  learned  in  such 
masters,  sir. 

Gent.  No,  madame,  my  knowledge  of  the  tender 
passion  is  merely  theoretical.  I  am  woefully 
ignorant  in  its  practice.  Permit  me  to  givo  you  a 
merrythought. 

Lady.  Thank  you.  'Tis  strange  how  soon  tra¬ 
vellers  become  acquainted. 

Gent.  Very;  particularly  when  they  are 
physiognomists.  Are  you  learned  that  way, 
madame  ? 

Lady.  Enough  to  form  an  opinion  of  you. 

Gent.  Ah !  Be  frank,  tell  me  my  character — 
oblige  me  with  the  salt. 

Lady.  (Smiling.)  You  are - - 

Gent,.  Yes,  madame — I  am - 

Lady.  Au  original — very  good-tempered — very 
kind,  and  worthy  the  esteem  of  all  who  know 
you. 

Gent.  Thank  you,  madame,  you  are  very  polite 
— will  you  take  wine  ?  (Pours  out  wine— they 
touch  glasses.)  Now  allow  me  to  read  your  face. 
In  the  first  place — you  have  very  beautiful 
oyes - 

Lady.  Sir,  no  compliments,  I  entreat. 

Gent.  Permit  me  to - 

Lady.  No,  really  I  cannot. 

(Pretending  confusion.) 

Gent.  I  was  merely  about  to  offer  you  a  water¬ 
cress. 

Lady.  (Sailing.)  Oh!  I  beg  your  pardon— I 
thought  you  meant  to - 

Gent.  Oh,  dear  no— quito  the  contrary— I’m 
very  unskilled  in  compliments.  Hem  ! — to  return 
to  your  eyes — I  read  in  thjin  that  you  aro - 

Lady.  Well,  sir - 

Gent.  Some  respectable  gentleman’s  better  half. 

Lady.  Yon  are  wrong,  sir— I  am  a  widow. 

Gent.  (Aside.)  So  ranch  the  better!  You  are  a 
widow  travelling  in  search  of— the  picturesque- 
change  of  air— society.  Eh— am  I  correct  P 

Lady.  Yes,  sir,  I  am  free  from  all  ties,  and  lead 
a  life  of  happy  independence. 

Gent.  Ah!  (Aside.)  She’s  a  Saint  Simonian,  or 
a  Socialist,  I  suppose.  Do  you  not  consider  it 
dangerous  for  a  lady  with  your  attractions  to 
travel  alone  ? 

Lady.  Not  in  the  least.  I  have  penetration 
enough  to  distinguish  my  friends — (Bowing  to 
Q<ynl)—tvom  my  enemies,  and  know  that  when  a 
woman  respects  herself,  she  is  certain  of  being 
respected  by  others. 

( While  the  Lady  speaks,  the  Gentleman 
by  gestures  assures  her  that  she  is 
right  in  placing  confidence  in  him, 
but  when  she  pronou  ccs  the  last 
phra  e  he  seems  disconcerted.) 
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Gent.  All!  (Aside.)  She’s  a  little  pointed !  We 
handsome  fellows  are  always  to  be  dreaded ! 

Lady.  And  yon,  sir,  I  suppose,  like  myself,  are 
travelling  for  your  amusement  ? 

Gent.  On,  dear  no,  madame  !  Quite  the  reverse, 
I  travel  by  necessity — by  position. 

Lady.  Oh  !  You  exercise  a  profession  ? 

GenG  Yes,  madame,  the  profession  of.  “  uncle.” 

Lady.  Indeed!  ’Tis  a  title  that  merits  my  con¬ 
fidence.  I  saw  at  the  first  glance  that  you  were  a 
most  respectable  person. 

Gent.  Why  not  say  venerable  at  once,  madame  P 
— but  my  nephew  is  exactly  my  own  age.  He 
makes  me  very  unhappy,  madame — very.  (Takes 
out  pocket  handkerchief,  and  blowing  his  no ;e.)  His 
conduct  is  killing  me— don’t  1  look  the  picture  of 
grief  ? 

Lady.  (Laughing.)  Yes,  sir,  misery  personated. 
What  lias  your  nephew  done  ? 

Gent.  Everything  and  everybody — he  contracts 
debts,  aud  leaves  me  to  pay  them.  Enters  into 
all  kinds  of  fasliionablo  follies,  and  continually 
devolves  the  consequence  upon  me !  Why  ?  Be¬ 
cause  I’m  his  uncle — his  scapegoat — the  convenient 
fool  who  ruins  himself  to  support  him  iu  extra¬ 
vagance.  Then  his  ingratitude— and  the  hard¬ 
hearted  levity  of  his  associates!  Would  you 
believe,  madame,  that  the  other  day  I  found  this 
letter  from  one  of  his  friends— a  young  lady,  who 
signs  herself,  “  Thine,  for  ever  and  ever,  until 
death  do  us  sever,— Rosine  ” — couched  in  these 
words — “  Cher  ami,  when  will  that  rascally  old 
hunks,  that  uncle  of  yours  removi  f” — I  thought 
at  first  that  the  word  “  removS  ”  merely  related 
to  a  cliauge^of  domicile,  but  the  amiable  writer 
added — “  and  let  you  enjoy  in  peace  his  fifteen 
thousand  francs.”  (Pointing  downwards.)  That’s 
the  remove  she  meant!  What  do  you  think  of 
that,  madame?  What  must  my  nephew  be  to 
have  sucli  cold-blooded  friends?  Am  I  au  old 
fellow  ?  Twenty-nine  last  birthday.  (Aside.) 
Thirty -three— never  mind.  (Aloud.)  Am  I  a 
rascally  hunks  ?  Was  there  ever  such  a  shameful 
aspersion  on  a  gentleman  of  my  character  and 
appearance  ? 

Lady.  (Laughing,  aside.)  Oh,  very  wrong,  sir, 
very  wrong. 

Genf.  But  this  is  nothing,  madame.  His  extra¬ 
vagance  went  to  such  lengths,  that  I  was  compelled 
to  adopt  a  severe  measure.  I  made  myself  a 
Brutus,  and  condemned  him - 

Lady.  To  death  ? 

Gent.  No,  the  laws  would  not  allow  that,  I  con¬ 
demned  him  to  seclusion.  I  refused  to  pay  any 
more  of  his  debts,  and  I  saw  with  pleasure  the 
hospitable  gates  of  a  prison  thrown  open  to  receive 
him. 

Lady.  The  measure  was  severe. 

Gent.  Bnt  salutary.  A  few  weeks  after  my 
gentleman’s  incarceration,  I  met  (for  the  first 
time  in  my  life)  with  a  love  adventure. 

Lady.  Ahl 

Gent.  I  saw  opposite  my  window  a  young  woman , 
a  pretty  blonde  grisette,  who  nodded  and  smiled, 
and  looked  affectionately  at  me. 

Lady.  (A  little  alarmed.)  Sir,  sir,  what  art  you 
going  to  tell  me ! 

Gent.  Don’t  bo  alarmed,  madame— I  know  where 
to  stop.  The  young  lady  seemed  to  have  taken  a 
great  fancy  to  me. 

Lady.  Sir  I 

Gent.  Be  under  no  uneasiness — I  am  discreet- 
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\Ve  took  a  sentimental  walk  together,  and  I  flat¬ 
tered  myself  that  the  elegance  of  my  manners,  and 
the  brilliancy  of  my  conversation,  united  with  my 
personal  advantages,  had  proved  so  fascinating — 
that  I  should  soon - 

Lady.  Again,  sir ! 

Gent.  Enough.  When  she  said  to  mo  with  a 
most  bewitching  lisp,  “Oh,  then  you  are  a  nith 
little  chap.  (I  beg  you  to  understand,  madame, 
that  I  repeat  texically  the  young  lady’s  language.) 
A  nith  little  chap,  and  cxthessiyely  insalivating, 
but  you  are  a  cruel  monsther ;  you  have  a  nephew 
enveloped  in  the  prison  of  Clichy,  and  if  ever  you 
wish  to  see  me  again,  you  must  pay  his  debts  and 
release  him  ;  if  yon  don’t,  allcz  vouz  cn — I  shall 
hate  and  detest  yon.” 

Lady.  Well - 

Cent.  As  she  was  a  very  pretty  girl,  I  buffered 
mvsolf  to  be  mollified,  and  agreed  to  deliver  the 
prisoner.  Wo  went  to  the  hospitable  establish¬ 
ment — I  paid  all  demands,  and  with  my  heart 
o’erflowing  with  affection,  was  about  to  embrace 
my  enfranchised  nephew,  wheu  he  darted  past  me, 
and  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  my  pretty 
blonde  grisette.  (Rising,  and  speaking  with  offended 
dignity.)  And  they  stood  before  me  for  full  three 
minutes  in  the  affectionate  position  of  Canova’s 
Cupid  and  Psyche— You  know  it,  madame.  ( Taking 
the  position.)  'Twas  the  lady  of  the  letter.  “  Thine 
a  jamais  Rosiue.” 

Lady.  (Aside.)  Poor  gentleman !  You  have 
been  quite  a  victim,  sir.  ( Rising  and  advancing.) 

Gent.  Yes,  madame,  but  I  have  at  last  found  out 
a  method  of  effectually  putting  an  end  to  my 
troubles.  I  shall  marry  the  i-ascal,  and  am  now 
on  my  way  to  propose  the  match  to  the  parents  of 
the  young  lady,  who  lives  in  the  next  town. 

Lady.  I  sincerely  hope,  sir,  that  you  will  succeed 
in  your  project— Receive  my  thanks  and  myadieus 
at  the  same  times.  (Rings  tell,  then  goes  up  and 
puts  on  shawl.  Enter  MADAME  JOBARDE.)  The 
carriage,  madame,  if  you  please. 

Mad.  J.  (Astonished.)  The  carriage  1 

Lady.  Yes— you  know  I  ordered  it. 

Mad.  J.  Yes,  madame— but - 

Lady.  But  what  ? 

Mad.  J.  It’s  gone,  madame.  Adolphe  has  hired 
it. 

( Assists  Gentleman  to  move  haclc  table.) 

Lady.  (Aside.)  Gone !  what  on  earth  shall  I  do  ? 
Didn’t  I  tell  you  that  I  should  want  it  ? 

Mad.  J.  Yes,  madame,  but  when  you  met  your 
husband,  I  considered  of  course  you  would  give  it 
up  and  stay  here. 

Gent,  (t.— Advancing.)  Yes,  certainly.  We  ivill 
remain— of  course,  of  course. 

Lady.  (Aside,  greatly  perplexed.)  Remain— surely 
he  cannot  mean  it.  (Aloud.)  You  must  get  me 
another  carriage,  madame.  1  must  and  wall  go. 

Mad.  J.  (C.)  You  can’t,  madame,  there  is  no 
other  carriage  to  be  had  until  the  diligence  passes 
at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

Lady.  (Aside,  in  great  agitalion.)  What  will  be¬ 
come  of  me  ?  Of  course  you  have  a  bed  to  give  the 

^MacLJ.  Why,  as  he  is  your  husband-1  think - 

Gent.  (Taking  Mad.  J.  aside,  and  whispering.) 
The  fact  is  that  we  are— not  on  good  terms,  and- 
a-a-separate— you  know.  Eh?  (Goes  up.) 

Mad.  J.  I  understand.  The  only  vacant  bed  in 
tic  house  is  my  own. 
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Lady.  ( Interrupting .)  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
share  it  with  you. 

Mad.  J.  Certainly,  madame,  if  you  please ;  but 
there  is  a  tritiiug  obstacle— My  husband  happens 
to  bo  in  it. 

Lady.  Oh  1  I  beg  leave  to  decline. 

Gent.  So  do  I,  most  decidedly. 

(Madame  Jobarde  goes  up,  c.,  and  places 
candle  on  shelf,  and  chair  by  firs' 
place.) 

L ady.  (Aside  to  Gentleman.)  We  must  tell  the 
truth. 

Gent.  But  your  persecutor  may  return. 

Lady.  (Aside,  R.  n.)  I'm  quite  bewildered. 

(Goes  up,  R.  h.) 

Mad.  J  (Aside  to  Gentleman.).  Como,  come,  sir, 
you  can’t  help  yourselves — you  must  stay  here— so 
make  it  up — make  it  up — bo  friends— make  your¬ 
selves  as  comfortable  as  possible — good  night,  ma¬ 
dame.  (Aside.)  The  carriers  and  drovers  are  a 
little  tipsy,  so  for  fear  of  accidents  I’ll  lock  this 
door— good  night,  I’ll  be  sure  to  call  yon  in  the 
morning. 

[Earii,  r. 

Ijady.  You  see,  sir,  to  what  your  imprudence 
has  exposed  me.  (The  landlady  is  heard  double 
locking  the  door.  Good  heavens!  she  has  locked 
the  door. 

Gent.  (Calmly.)  I  think  she  has. 

Lady.  I  admire  your  coolness,  sir. 

Gent.  Would  you  have  me  rouse  the  village  with 
cries  of  distress  r  Shall  I  roar  out,  “  Oh,  heavens ! 
I  am  shut  up  alone  with  a  lady — what  will  become 
of  mo?” 

Lady.  Psha!  This  jesting  is  unfeeling,  sir.  You 
have  brought  me  into  this  “peculiarly  perplexing 
predicament,”  and  ought  to  do  something  to  extri¬ 
cate  me  from  it ! 

Gent.  Madam,  I’ll  do  anything  yon  please.  I’ll 
break  open  the  door — no — that  would  provoke 
slander— I’ll  jump  out  of  the  window,  'tis  but  one 
storey — but— eh— eh - 

Lady.  You  are  very  kind,  sir — that  will  be  the 

best  course— jump — pray  jump - 

(Going  up  to  window.) 

Gent.  I  beg  pardon,  but  it’s  rather  high.  If  I 
had  a  ladder,  now - 

Lady.  ( Opening  window,  and  showing  the  country 
by  moonlight.)  There’s  a  trellis  for  a  grape  vine-^ 
couldn’t  you  manage  to  scramble  down  by  that  r 

Gent.  (Aside.)  She  wants  me  to  commit  suicide. 

Lady.  (In  a  fascinating-,  persuasive  tone.)  There  is 
no  danger,  pray  oblige  me. 

Gent.  (Aside.)  Oh,  there’s  no  resisting  such  fas¬ 
cination.  Madame,  if  you  were  to  ask  me  to  jump 
off  the  pillar  in  the  Placo  Vcndome,  I’d  do  it. 
(Going  to  window,  and  putting  one  leg  out.)  If  I 
should  break  a  leg  or  two,  never  mind.  (Prepares 
to  descend.)  Here  I  am  imitating  the  cats,  and  all 
to  run  away  from  a  pretty  woman ;  this  may  be 
very  romantic  and  chivalrous  for  troubadours  and 
knights-errant,  but  I  prefer  a  staircase. 

(Disappears.) 

Lady.  Kind  soul !  I  am  very  sorry  to  turn  him 
out. 

(About  to  close  the  window,  when  the 
GENTLEMAN  re-appears,  with  a 
bunch  of  grapes  in  his  hand.) 

Gent.  I  beg  pardon,  madame,  will  you  permit 
me  to  offer  you  this  bunch  of  grapes  ?  I  was  about 
to  put  my  foot  upon  it. 
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Lady.  Thank  you,  sir.  Good  night,  I  shall  never 
forget  your  kindness. 

Gent.  (Asid«.)  I’m  afraid  I  never  shall.  Madame, 
the  obligation  is  mine— good  night.  ( Prepares  to 
descend,  slips.)  Hollo  1  hollo!  slips!  Never  mind 
— all’s  right ! 

Lady.  (Shutting  window.)  Poor  little  gentleman, 
he’s  quite  a  martyr  to  his  politeness.  (Takes  off 
her  bonnet,  and  prepares  to  undress.)  I  consider 
myself  extremely  fortunate  in  having  met  so  well- 
bred  and  considerate  a  person ;  had  he  been  like 
his  nephew,  I’m  afraid  I  should  have  been  in 
frightful  difficulties.  (Approaches  bed ,  and  sees  the 
Gentleman’s  carpet-bag.)  Ah,  the  gentleman  has 
left  his  baggage — where  shall  I  put  it  P  (Goes  to 
door,  1  e.  l.  b.)  Ah  !  here’s  a  cupboard.  (Opens 
door.)  No — 'tis  a  dressing-room. 

(Tuts  in  the  bag,  and  closes  door.  The 
barking  of  a  large  dog  is  heard.) 

Gent.  (Without.)  Hollo !  hollo !  hollo  Ah ! 
would  you— would  you  ?  Go  to  kennel ;  down, 
down — be  quiet — be  quiet !  Hollo  !  hollo ! 

Lady.  (Opening  window.)  What’s  the  matter  ? 


GENTLEMAN  appears,  and  enters  in  great  haste 
and  alarm. 

Gent.  Oh,  good  gracious!  they  don’t  feed  their 
dogs  here.  (Dog  again.)  Ah !  it  won’t  do,  old 
VbIIow  !  Go  to  kennel !  go  to  kennel ! 

Lady.  Oh,  go  down  again,  sir,  pray  do. 

Gent.  Impossible,  madame.  There  is  an  enor¬ 
mous  Cerberus  below,  who  wishes  to  sup  on  me. 

Lady.  You  see  that  I’m  in  dishabille. 

Gent.  Oh,  fear  nothing,  I’m  vei-y  near-sighted  ; 
my  retreat  is  cut  off  by  that  terrible  dog.  (Hog 
again.)  Pincher!  Pincher  !  Pinch,  Pinch,  Pinch ! 
(Dog  barks,  and  growls  furiously.)  Yon  hear, 
madame — he  is  an  ill-bred  dog,  and  wron’t  listen  to 
reason. 

Lady.  But,  sir,  in  good  faith,  you  cannot  have 
the  intention  of  passing  the' night  here. 

Gent.  In  good  faith,  madame,  I  hope  you  do  not 
wish  me  to  be  devoured. 

Lady.  No;  I  have  discovered  a  charming  little 
room,  where  you  can  make  yourself  very  com¬ 
fortable.  (Opens  door,  1*) 

Gent.  (Looking.)  ’Tis  a  china  closet ! 

Lady.  No — no,  a  dressing-room.  Take  this  chair 
— (gives  one)— and  arrange  your  bed. 

Gent.  Bed  !  (Looking  into  room.)  I  see  nothing 
resembling  such  a  luxury. 

Lady.  I  know— I  know — but  to  oblige  me,  you 
will  manage  with  the  chair.  (Looks  tenderly  at  him, 
he  sighs.)  There,  there,  I  know  you  will  (pushing 
him  into  closet)  thank  you,  thank  you. 

Gent.  I’m  like  Marc  Antony,  a  victim  to  the 
women  (Enters  closet,  Lady  locks  the  door.)  Eh, 
eh,  hollo!  hollo!  don’t  lock  mein.  Suppose  there 
should  be  a  fire. 

Lady.  No  fear  of  that — make  yourself  happy. 
This  time  he’s  perfectly  secure,  and  I  can  take  my 
rest  in  safety. 

Gent.  (Knocking  without.)  Madame,  madame, 
I’m  very  uncomfortable. 

Lady.  I’m  very  sorry,  sir,  very,  but  you  must 
try  and  make  the  best  of  your  bad  accommoda¬ 
tion. 

Gent.  There  are  two  panes  of  glass  broken  in  the 
window. 
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Lady.  Stop  them  up,  sir,  stop  them  up. 

Gent.  With  what,  madame,  with  what  ? 

Lady.  Your  coat,  or  anything,  sir,  anything. 

(A  knock  heard,  B.  H.) 

Lady.  (Alarmed.)  Who’s  there  ? 

A  Voice.  (Without.)  ’Tis  I,  Adolphe. 

Lady.  Oh  heavens !  he’s  not  gone  ! 

Voice.  I  hired  the  carriage  to  prevent  you  from 
leaving  the  house. 

Lady.  (Going  to  door.)  Go  away,  sir,  or  I’ll  wake 
my  husband - 

Gent.  (Without.)  Madame,  madame,  I  can’t  stop 
the  window  ;  it’s  as  cold  as  Kamschatka  here,  and 
thei-e’s  wind  enough  to  tnrn  a  mill. 

Lady.  Well,  well,  establish  one,  and  let  me 
sleep. 

Voice,  (r.  h.)  Madame,  madame,  I  know  you 
are  not  married. 

Gent.  (l.  h.)  Madame,  I’m  perishing. 

Voice,  (r.  h.)  Madame,  I’m  desperate  ! 

(A  noise  is  heard  in  closet — crash.) 

Gent.  There,  my  chair  is  broken — I’ve  nowhere 
to  lay  my  head. 

Voice.  Madame,  will  you  open  the  door  ? 

Lady.  (Running  from  one  side  of  the  stage  to  the 
other.)  They’ll  drive  me  mad.  (To  Gentleman.) 
You  impertinent  fellow,  go  away.  (To  Voice.)  Try 
and  mend  it,  sir.  Psha  !  I  don’t  know  what  I’m 
saying. 

(Knocks  are  heard  at  both  the  doors  at 
the  same  time.) 

Voice.  Madame,  madame,  madame  ! 

Gent.  Madame,  madame,  madame  ! 

(The  knocking  and  calling  is  kept  up  for 
a  short  time,  and  dies  away  gradu¬ 
ally.) 

Lady.  At  last  all  is  quiet !  (Listens  at  both  doors.) 
What  a  night  of  troubles  !  (Fastens  window.)  I’m 
afraid  to  go  to  bed ;  yet,  what  should  I  fear  (going 
up  to  bed  and  turning  it  down),  the  locks  are  secure, 
and  my  tormentors  are  quiet. 

GENTLEMAN  enters  through  secret  door, 

L.  H.  2  E. 

Gent.  ’Twas  a  passage,  and  I  groped  my  way 

Lady.  (Astonished  and  alarmed.)  You  here  again 
sir ! 

Gent.  Yes,  madame;  don’t  be  alarmed,  I  have 
just  arrived  from  Siberia,  and  want  to  warm  my¬ 
self. 

(Crosses  his  arms,  and  walks  briskly  in 
front  of  stage.) 

Lady.  (Getting  very  angry.)  Sir,  'tis  high  time 
we  should  understand  each  other. 

Gent.  Decidedly,  madame— lam  perfectly  of  your 
opinion. 

Lady.  This  room  belongs  to  me. 

Gent.  I  beg  pardon,  to  me. 

Lady.  I  have  paid  a  franc  and  a  half  for  it. 

Gent.  So  have  I. 

Lady.  (In  a  rage.)  Well,  sir,  what  is  to  be 

done  ? 

Cent.  I  don’t  know,  madame— we  are  locked  in. 

Lady.  (Taking  a  footstool  and  sitting  in  front  of 
lime"  *  snPl,08e*  then,  I  must  pass  the  night 

Gent.  (Recovering  his  temper,  approaching  the 
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Lady,  and  speaking  with  great  softness.)  Will  you, 
madame,  permit  me  to  say  one  word  ? 

Lady.  Speak,  sir ;  I  am  forced  to  listen  to  you. 
Gent.  Suppose  we  divide  the  chamber  (pointing 
right  and  left)  then  we  shall  both  be  at  home,  and 
at  liberty  to  act  as  we  please — what  say  you, 
madame?  (Lady  turns  away.)  Be  assured,  madame, 
I  am  incapable  of  a  thought  that  could  possibly 
suggest  offence.  I  am  the  quietest  fellow  alive ;  as 
a  proof  of  it,  I  travelled  the  greatest  part  of  last 
night  in  the  coupd  of  the  diligence  by  the  side  of  a 
remarkably  pretty  woman  (at  least  the  conductor 
told  me  so).  Well,  madame,  if  she  were  here,  she 
could  tell  you  that  from  the  place  of  departure  to 
St.  Florent — - 

Lady.  (Turning  quickly  and  facing  him.)  What, 
sir !  was  it  you  ? 

Gent.  Yes,  madame;  it  is  possible  the  lady 
was - 

Lady.  Yes,  sir,  *twas  I. 

Gent.  ( Shaking  hands.)  Ahl  how,  d'ye  do,  how 
d’ye  do  ? 

Lady.  I  must  do  you  the  justice  to  admit,  that 
during  the  whole  journey  you  never  addressed  a 
word  to  me. 

Gent.  Yes,  yes,  madame,  I  behaved  like  a  perfect 
gentleman.  You  see  I  can  be  trusted — shall  we  go 
to  the  division  ? 

Lady.  I  cannot  understand— how  is  it  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  ? 

Ge>it.  Thus,  madame — ( Takes  a  piece  of  chalk  from 
chimney-piece,  and  draws  a  line  in  the  middle  of  the 
stage  J  rom  the  back  to  the  front.)  There  is  the  line, 
the  Equator,  will  you  take  up  your  abode  north  or 
south  F 

Lady.  (Pointing  to  fire-place,  and  passing,  l.  h.) 
I  should  prefer  the  south.  ‘ 

Gent.  Granted.  ( Jumps  over  line  to  R.  h.)  I’m 
settled  in  the  north. 

Lady.  But  the  line  is  to  be  considered  in¬ 
frangible. 

Gent'  The  Alps,  Pyrenees,  the  wall  of  China ;  and 
that  has  never  been  got  over,  you  know.  Agreed. 

Lady.  And  each  will  keep  strict  silence  during 
the  whole  of  the  night. 

Gent.  Agreed.  But  if  I  should  chance  to  speak 
in  my  dreams,  that  mustn’t  be  considered  an  in¬ 
fraction. 

Lady.  That  clause  is  granted ;  and  which  ever 

should  break  this  agreement - 

Gent.  Shall  be  considered  a  very  ungentlemanly 
fellow. 

Lady.  Agreed.  Now,  good  night,  sir. 

Gent.  Good  night,  neighbour. 

( The  Lady  goes  to  chimney-piece,  and 
arranges  her  hair ;  the  Gentleman 
removes  the  small  table  from  the  foot 
to  the  head  of  the  bed,  and  looks  at  the 
Lady  with  comic  inquietude.) 

Gent.  This  is  uncommonly  awkward. 

Lady.  (Aside.)  Notwithstanding  our  separation, 
the  proximity  of  my  neighbour  is  far  from  agree¬ 
able.  The  China  wall  is  very  transparent.  Well, 

I  suppose  as  it  can’t  be  helped - 

(Places  arm-chair  ly  fire,  and  sits.) 

Gent.  (Looking  at  bed.)  I  havn’t  got  the  worst 
half.  I’ve  remarked  that  the  beds  in  the  country 
are  very  soft  and  good.  (Feeling  bed.)  Eh!  hollo! 
I’ve  tnmbled  on  an  exception.  When  they  put  the 
feathers  into  this,  they  forgot  to  take  out  the 
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fowls — that  poor  little  woman  does  not  seem  very 
comfortable — suppose  I  offer  her  a  pillow. 

(Takes  the  pillow  from  the  bed,  and 
advances  to  the  line,  which  he  is  very 
careful  not  to  pass;  and  makes  a 
variety  of  extravagant  gestures  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  Lady,  who’s 
back  is  turned  to  him.  The  Lady 

,  turns,  the  gentleman  repeats  his  panto. 

mime,  placing  his  head  on  the  pillow, 
Ac.  'The  Lady  rises,  takes  the  pillow, 
which  the  Gentleman  gives  her  at  arm’s 
length;  th  inks  him  in  graceful  action, 
and  returns  to  her  seat.) 

Lady.  (Aside.)  He  is  really  very  polite;  I  do  not 
repent  my  hospitality. 

Gent.  (Winding  up  his  watch.)  Fate  favours  me, 
I  shall  profit  by  it. 

(Humming  a  lively  air,  and  places  watch 
on  table ;  puts  on  nightcap,  and  is  about 
to  take  off  his  coat.) 

Lady.  The  gentleman  is  very  gay.  (Turns,  and 
rises  alarmed. )  Sir,  sir,  what  are  you  about  ? 

Gent.  (Continuing  to  undress,  and  speaking  in  a 
whisper.)  Hush! 

Lady.  Surely  you  do  not  mean  to  undress  ? 

Gent.  Hush! 

Lady.  But,  sir,  I  cannot  suffer - 

Gent.  Hush!  You  are  breaking  the  treaty. 
Hush !  J 

Lady.  It  is  impossible  that  you  can  go  to  bed, 
sir? 

Gent.  How  impossible  ?  Isn’t  it  in  my  territory  ; 
and  wouldn’t  it  be  very  ridiculous  that  a  luxury 
which  has  been  twice  paid  for  shouldn’t  be  used  ?  ’ 

Lady.  (Coaxingly.)  But  my  dear  sir,  I  entreat 
you - - 

Gent.  (Aside.)  There  she  has  me  again.  I  can’t 
withstand  her  wheedling.  Well,  I  renounce  my 
advantage.  (Puts  on  his  coat,  and  draws  footstool 
to  the  front.)  This  is  hard,  very  hard.  (Sits  on 
stool)  particularly  hard.  (Fidgets  about,  and  appears 
very  uncomfortable.)  I’ve  nothing  to  support  my 
head. 

Lady.  If  you  like  this  arm-chair,  sir,  it  is  very 
much  at  your  service. 

Gent.  (Rising  and  bowing.)  No,  thank  you, 
madame,  I  wouldn’t  take  it  from  you  for  the 
world  ;  but  stay,  I  beg  pardon,  will  you  hnve  the 
kindness  just  to  transport  it  to  the  frontier. 

Lady.  Willingly,  sir,  to  what  purpose  ? 

(Removes  chair  to  c.) 

Gent.  I’ll  show  you.  (He  places  the  chair  so  that 
the  hind  legs  are  on  the  line.)  Now  oblige  me  by 
resuming  your  seat. 

(The  Lady  sits — the  Gentleman  places 
the  two  footstools  in  a  line  behind  the 
chair— then  goes  to  bed,  and  brings 
down  a  pillow.) 

Lady,  Poor  gentleman ;  I  must  confess  that  his 
submission  is  very  heroic. 

(The  Gentleman  puts  pillow  on  his 
shoulders,  and  sits  on  the  stool  nearest 
the  chair,  stretches  out  his  legs  on  the 
other,  and  then  pulls  down  the  bottom 
of  the  pillow,  so  that  his  head  may  be 
at  liberty.) 

Gent.  There,  that’s  comfortable. 

Lady.  Now,  sir,  we  will,  if  you  please,  return  to 
our  treaty.  Good  night. 

Gent .  Good  night !  (Seeing  that  his  legs  are  beyond 
the  second  stool.)  My  bedstead  is  rather  short; 
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I  m  obliged  to  let  my  legs  float  in  the  atmosphere. 
I  m  not  accustomed  to  sleep  in  a  chair ;  I  should 
make  a  very  bad  magistrate  in  that  particular. 
( Lean’s  back  and  knocks  his  head  against  the  Lady’s.) 
This  is  a  very  novel  kind  of  tete-a-tete.  (Tries  to 
touch  the  Lady’s  head  again — she  removes  it  to  the 
opposite  end  of  the  chair.)  This  is  comfortable;  I 
wish  she’d  keep  her  head  quiet. 

(He  moves  about  his  head,  trying  to 
touch  the  Lady’s.) 

Lady.  (Aside.)  He  is  determined  to  keep  me 
awake. 

Gent.  (Aside.)  It  is  a  very  perplexing  thing  to 
sleep  dos  d  dos  to  a  pretty  woman  in  this  way — ’tis 
fortunate  I'm  not  my  nephew.  (Listens.)  Are 
you  asleep,  madam  ?  yes— she  is,  fast.  I  should 
like  to  see  how  she  looks  P  what  is  there  to  pre¬ 
vent  me  from  having  a  peep  ? 

(He  sits  up — the  pillow  falls,  then  with¬ 
out  putting  his  feet  to  the  grou  nd,  he 
kneels  on  stool,  and  leans  both  hands 
on  the  back  of  the  chair.  During  ill's 
movement,  the  s tool  on  which  he  kneels 
creaks;  the  Gent,  by  gestures  requests 
it  to  be  quiet.) 

Lady.  (Aside.)  I  think  my  neighbour  has  got 
up. 

(The  Gent,  leans  over  chair,  and  peeps 
at  her;  she  (without  rising)  draws  the 
chair  away  quickly,  the  Gent.,  whose 
hands  are  resting  on  the  back,  nearly 
falls.) 

Gent.  (Trying  to  recover  his  balance.)  Hollo! 
hollo  ! 

Lady.  (Pretending  surprise.)  Eh!  what  is  the 
matter,  sir  ? 

Gent.  You  have  again  broken  our  treaty,  and 
nearly  my  neck. 

Lady.  How  so?  » 

Gent.  You  have  removed  the  wall. 

Lady.  (Rising  and  advancing  to  thee.)  And  you, 
sir,  peeped  over  it. 

Gent.  I  couldn’t  help  it,  I  wa3  overcome  by 
curiosity. 

Lady.  Yon  have  forfeited  my  confidence,  so  there 
can  be  no  dealings  between  us. 

(Takes  chair  to  chimney-piece  and  sits.) 
Gent.  (Still  kneeling  on  a  stool.)  I  must  re¬ 
move  again.  (Without  quitting  his  position  he  picks 
up  pulovf,  puts  it  under  his  arm,  then  rises  and  drags 
the  footstools  to  the  bed.)  The  bed  is  interdicted, 
the  arm-chair  is  goue,  and  I  am  compelled  to  re¬ 
pose  my  head  on  the  side  of  my  feather.  (Leans 
against  bed  and  cries  out.)  Oh  !  I  beg  pardon,  my 
poultry  bod.  (A  noise  heard  at  window.) 

Lady.  What  noise  was  that  ?  (Noise  repealed.) 
Sir,  sir,  sir ! 

Gent.  She  may  call  me  as  much  as  she  pleases  ; 

I  won’t  stir.  (Noise  repealed.) 

Lady.  Sir,  sir. 

(fent.  I’m  asleep.  (Noise  repeated.) 

Lady.  (Rising,  alarmed.)  Don’t  you  hear,  sir— 
don’t  you  hear,  there  is  some  one  tryiug  to  open 
the  window  ? 

Gent.  Thieves,  perhaps  ;  lotthem  take  whatthey 
please.  I  want  to  go  to  sleep. 

(The  pane  of  paper  is  broken  in  the 
window  from  without,  and  a  hand  and 
arm  appear.) 

Lady.  Ah!  (Greatly  alarmed.)  Wo  shall  be  mur¬ 
dered. 

Gent.  (Rising.)  What's  the  matter  ? 


Ladg.  (Points  to  window.)  Look!  look! 

(The  hand  ajiptars  endeavouring  to  get 
hold  of  the  bolt,  the  Gent,  rushes  up 
and  seizes  it.) 

Gent.  Ah!  Villain!  scoundrel!  I  have  got 
yon! 

Lady.  Let  him  go,  let  him  go ;  you  are  exposing 
yourself  to  danger. 

Gent.  (Struggling  with  the  arm.)  No — no,  give  me 
a  knife.  I’ll  cut  off  the  rascal’s  arm.  Quick! 
quick!  (A  violent  struggle,  the  Gent,  staggers  back, 
bolding  the  sleeve  of  a  coat,  which  he  has  torn  from 
the  arm.)  Oh,  the  coward,  he  was  afraid  to  let  me 
have  a  chop  at  him.  ( Throws  sleeve  on  bed.) 

Lady.  ( Crossing  hastily  to  Gent.)  Oh,  sir,  a  thou¬ 
sand  thanks.  Without  you,  I  should  have  been 
lost. 

Gent.  ( Perceiving  that  the  Lady  has  passed  the 
line.)  I’m  very  glad,  madam— very,  that  mv  pre¬ 
sence  has  again  been  of  service  to  you.  Hem! 
(Aside.)  She’s  over  the  line.  Sit,  down,  mafiame, 

1  beg.  ( Lady  sits.)  1  am  very  happy  to  see  you, 
chez  moi,  I  hope  you’ll  make  a  long  stay. 

(Daylight  gradually  appears.) 

Lady.  Oh,  I  had  forgot.  (Rising,  Gent,  detains 
her.)  No,  I  must  to  my  own  apartment. 

Gent.  (Trying  to  detain  her.)  No,  no;  one 
moment, 

(A  stone,  to  which  is  attached  a  letter,  is 
thrown  through  window  and  falls 

L.  H.) 

Lady.  (Escaping  from  Gent.)  Your  pardon,  sir,  I 
must  go  home.  You  sec  a  letter  has  just  arrived 
for  me.  ( lakes  up  letter.)  'Tis  from  my  persecutor, 
no  doubt.  (Reads.)  “Sir.”  All !  this  is  not  for 
me  ;  no  matter,  I’ll  read  it. 


\aeaas,  ana  becomes  agitated.) 

Gent.  (Aside.)  She  doesn’t  seem  pleased  with  her 
correspondent.  Perhaps  he  has  neglected  to  pay 
the  postage.  ' 

(Returns  to  his  old  position,  by  the  side  of  the  bed.) 

Lady.  (Reads  in  great  agitation.)  “  Were  you  the 
husband  of  the  lady  with  whom  you  are  shut  no  I 
would  resign  my  pretensions;  but,  as  I  well  know 
you  are  a  stranger,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  have 
sworn  to  kill  any  man  that  presumes  to  be  mv 
rival.  (Looking  at  Gent.)  Poor  fellow  I  he  little 
imagines  what  is  in  store  for  him  ! 

Gent.  (Aside.)  How  tenderly  she  looks  at  me! 
I  ve  a  good  mind  to  rub  out  the  line. 

Lady.  (Reading.)  “You  are  going  by  the 
diligence  to  Nerondes — there  is  a  very  retired  field 
at  the  back  of  the  post-house;  you  will  find  me 
there  with  the  necessary  weapons.”  What  a 
calamity !  the  poor  gentleman  will  be  mnrdered  1 
(Looking  at  Gent  with  compassion,  and  advancing 

kind— ?im'  °1’  8irI  y0U  are  60  S°od  and 


Gent.  (Aside.)  This  is  the  crisis  of  my  fate! 

(A  jingling  of  bells,  cracking  of  whips 
and  neighing  of  horses  heard  without’. 
51  AD.  JOBARDE  unlocks  door  and 
enters.) 


Mad.  J.  Now  then,  sir.  Now,  Madame,  the 
diligence  is  changing  horses;  make  haste,  or  you’ll 
be  too  late!  J 

Gent  Very  well,  very  well.  (Looking  round  the 
room.)  V  hat  have  you  done  with  my  luggage  P 
Lady.  (Aside.)  If  I  let  him  go  he  wilf  meet 
Adolphe,  and  be  killed.  (Aloud.)  You  are  not 
going,  sir,  I  hope  ? 

(Placing  her  hand  on  his  arm.) 
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Gent.  ( Staring  with  astonishment.)  Not  going.  ! 
Eh!  oh!  ah!  (Aside.)  Damme,  I’ve  made  an! 
impression  !  (Mad.  J.  opens  window  ) 

Mad.  J.  Quick !  quick  !  or  you’ll  be  too  late  ! 

Lady.  A  few  hours  can  be  of  no  consequence — 
stay,  I  entreat  you  ! 

Mad.  J.  You  are  too  late — the  diligence  is  off. 

Gent.  Stop  it!  stop  it !  I  must  go,  Madame!  — 
Tliiuk  of  my  nephew’s  marriage ! 

(At  the  moment  the  Diligence  (of  which 
the  Imperial  only  is  seen)  passes  slowly 
by  the  window — on  the  Cabriolet  is  a 
young  man  with  a  sandy  beard,  and 
one  sleeve  to  his  coat— next  him  is  the 
postilion  in  a  blouse  and  glazed  hat. — 
The  young  man  recognises  the  Gent, 
and  exclaims,  “My  uucle!  my  uncle !’’ 
The  carriage  disappears.) 

Gent.  (Astonished.)  My  rascally  nephew! 

Lady.  (Advancing,)  Your  nephew!  ’Tis  my 
persecutor,  Adolphe ! 

Mad.J.  (Astonished,  c.)  Your  nephew!  ( Walk¬ 
ing  up  to  Gent.)  Oh,  you  deceitful  man !  you 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  ! 

Gent.  (Astonished.)  Eh !  eh !  What  do  you 
mean  ? 

Mad.  J.  You  are  no  more  the  husband  of  that 
lady  than  I  am  the  wife  of  the  Grand  Turk. 
Adolphe  told  me  his  uucle  was  an  old  bachelor. 

Lady.  I  am  lost ! 

Mad.  J.  Oh,  you  hypocritical  little  villain  !  this 
will  make  a  pretty  noise  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Lady.  My  reputation  is  compromised  for  ever. 

Gent.  (Going  c.  with  warmth.)  No,  no,  madame ; 
fear  nothing— trust  to  me— I  will  go  with  you  to 
your  friends  and  explain.  ‘ 

Mad.J.  Psha!  they’ll  never  believe  you. 

Gent.  They  must!  they  shall!  (To  Mad.  J.) 
Send  to  the  next  post  for  a  carriage.  (To  Lady.) 

I  am  too  much  of  a  man  of  honour  to  permit  a  j 
lady  to  suffer  injury  on  my  account;  I  will  go 
with  you  to  your  family. 

Lady.  In  what  capacity,  sir  ? 

Gent.  As  your  uncle — that’s  my  profession — no — 


no — no — I  mean -  (Aside.)  Damme,  I’ll  be 

outrageous  and  pop  the  question.  (Aloud.)  As 
your  intended  husband,  if  you  will  allow  me  that 
title. 

Lady.  Sir!  (Astonished.) 

Gent.  There  is  no  time  for  hesitation— we  are  in 
a  “  peculiarly  perplexing  predicament,”  and  must 
take  a  decisive  step. 

Lady.  Really,  sir,  so  unexpected  a  proposition. 

Gent.  (Aside.)  The  woman  who  hesitates,  they 

say -  (Joyfully.)  I  shall  be  settled,  I  know— I 

know  I  shall.  Come,  come — don’t  stand  shilly 
shally !  In  a  word,  husband  or  uncle?  (To 
Mad.  J.)  Say  something,  Mrs.  Thingamy — can’t 
you  give  me  the  casting  vote  ? 

Mad.  J.  Husband,  madame,  husband! 

Ladiji  Well,  I  suppose  I  must. 

Gent.  (With  great  joy.)  Of  course!  of  course! 
I’m  a  respectable  member  of  society  at  last.  Oh, 
you  dear,  bewitching  angel.  (He  is  about  to  fold 
her  in  his  arms,  when  a  knock  is  heard  at  the  door.) 
Eh !  what’s  that  ? 

Voice  (Without,  r.  h.)  Open  the  door— open  the 
door !  I  want  to  embrace  my  uncle ! 

Gent.  (In  great  alarm,  pushing  Madame  Jobarde 
to  the  door.)  No,  no — don’t  let  him  in.  I  know 
what  he  means  by  embracing  his  uncle — “  Thine 
for  ever  and  ever,  till  death  do  us  sever. — Rosine,” 
he  sha’n’t  make  a  fool  of  me  a  second  time ;  no, 
no,  henceforth  I  mean  to  do  that  duty  myse.f. 
(Embraces  Lady.)  Ah!  what  an  idict  I  have  been 
to  believe  in  single  blessedness  !  This  is  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  pleasant  predicament.  (Knock  without,  K.) 

Ah  !  You  may  knock,  you  can’t  forbid  the  banns, 
Be  off,  our  fate  depends  on  other  hands : 

(To  audience.) 

Join  them  in  sign  of  approbation, 

Give  us  another  sweet  sensation  ; 

Monsieur  and  Madame  Gigct  (that’s  our  name, 
Ennobled  long  by  culinary  fame), 

Caro  not  how  oft  you  ask  them  to  showr  cause. 

Why  they  should  meet  your  favour  and  applause. 


Disposition  of  the  Characters  at  the  Fall  of  the  Curtain, 
MADAME  J.  GENT.  LADY. 
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DAY  IN  PARIS. 

AN  INTERLUDE,  IN  ONE  ACT. 

BY  CHARLES  SELBY. 


Produced  at  the  Strand  Theatre,  July  18 th,  1832. 


Charles  Wyndham  (an  English-  (  Mr.  Abbott, 
man  amusing  himself  in  Paris)  .  (.  Mr.  Selby. 

Sam  (his  Servant)  .  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Waiter  at  Meurice’s  Hotel .  Mr.  Coates. 

Emily  Grenville  (betrothed  to 

Wyndham)  .  Miss  C.  Crisp. 

Madame  Janette  St.  George 
Frederick  Victor  Napoleon 
de  la  Barbe  (a  French  Artiste)  Miss  C.  Crisp. 


La  Fleur  (a  Tiger) . 

Miss  Susannah  Sophia  Sopho- 
nisba  Snowdrop  (a  susceptible 
young  lady,  fond  of  sentiment 

and  waltzing) . 

Captain  Girocette  (a  young 
Officer,  an  admirer  of  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  Paris) .  . 

Jane  (servant  to  Miss  Grenville)  . 


Time  in  Representation.— Fifty-five  Minutes. 


Miss  C.  Crisp. 


Miss  C.  Crisp. 


Miss  C.  Crisp. 
Miss  Mattley. 


COSTUME. 


' 

Wynpham. — Handsome  modern  dressing  gown,  white  trousers,  morning  waistcoat,  and  boots 
2nd  Dress :  Fashionable  frock  coat. 

Sam.— Drab  breeches  and  gaiters,  striped  waistcoat,  and  handsome  livery. 

Waiter. — Black  breeches,  white  jacket,  and  striped  waistcoat. 

Emily  Grenville. — Very  fashionable  silk  dress,  carriage  cloak  trimmed  -with  ermine,  and  pink 
satin  bonnet.  2nd  Dress:  Red  body  with  long  sleeves,  bine  and  white  striped  petticoat,  large  white 
linen  apron  with  pockets,  light  blue  worsted  stockings,  black  shoes,  small  Norman  cap.  3rd  Dress  .- 
Lio-ht  green  frock  coat,  striped  waistcoat,  red  neckcloth,  leather  breeches,  black  hat  with  cockade, 
•■•old  band,  and  cord.  4th  Dress  :  Yellow  silk  dress  with  long  sleeves,  in  the  extreme  of  modern  fashion, 
very  short  lace  pelerine,  white  silk  bonnet  or  hat,  handsome  white  lace  veil,  lined  with  white  calico,  a 
niece  of  black  crape  fastened  in  the  bonnet  to  cover  the  face  and  throat,  handsome  shawl,  black  shoes 
jest  covering  the  toes.  5th  Dress  :  Blue  frock  coat,  crimson  facings,  splendidly  ornamented  with  gold 
lace,  epaulets,  waist  belt  and  sabretache,  lancer  helmet  with  large  white  and  red  feathers,  crimson 
trousers  with  gold  lace  down  the  sides.  6th  Dress  :  Same  as  first. 

Jane. — Mnslin  dress,  white  apron,  cap  with  red  ribands,  small  straw  bonnet,  and  white  shawl. 
Mem  —  To  represent  an  English  country  girl. 


STAGE  DIRECTIONS. 


Exits  and  Entrances. — R.  means  Right;  L.  Left;  D.  F.  Door  in  Flat;  R.  D.  Figh  Door ;  L.  D. 
left  Door;  S.  E.  Second  Entrance ;  U.  E.  Upper  Entrance ;  M.  D.  Middle  Door;  L.  U.  E.  Eft  Upper 
Entrance;  R.  U.  E.  Right  Upper  Entrance;  L.  S.  E .  Lcjt  Second  Entrance;  P.  S .  Prompt  Side;  0.  P. 
Opposite  Prompt. 


Relative  Positions. — R.  means  Right;  L.  Left;  C.  Centre;  R.  C.  Right  of  Centre;  L.  C.  Left  cj 
Centre. 


R  RC  C.  LO.  L. 


%*  The  Reudei  is  supposed  to  he  on  the  Stage  facing  the  Audience. 


A  DAY  IN  PARIS 


SCENE. — The  Public  Salon  at  Afeunce’s  Hotel,  in 

Paris,  Handsomely  Furnished  in  the  French  style. 

— Sofa,  R.  h.  ;  Chairs,  Tables,  L.  H. ;  Carpet,  &c. 

Entrance  from  c.  Doors,  u.  h.  and  l.  h. 

Enter  WAITER,  precedinq  EMILY  and  JANE, 
from  d.  in  c.,  L.  h. 

Wai.  (r.  h.)  This  way,  madam — this  way — these 
are  yonr  apartments  (Opening  door,  R.  H.),  and 
this  is  onr  public  saloon,  where  many  of  our  ladies 
and  gentlemen  meets  together  when  they  prefers 
company  to  solicitude.  You’ll  find  another  en¬ 
trance,  madam,  on  the  other  side,  which  com- 
muuicates  with  the  grand  staircase.  Many  ladies 
and  gentlemen  prefers  these  apartments,  because 
they  are  so  contigerous  to  the  public  one,  and  they 
can  pop  in  and  out  whenever  they  likes.  There 
was  a  gentleman  here  some  time  ago,  who - 

Emi.  (Interrupting  him.)  There,  there,  very 
well — the  rooms  will  do — see  my  trunks  conveyed 
into  them,  and — a - 

Wai.  (Sharply.)  Madam! 

Em>.  You  may  go. 

Wai.  (Aside.)  Oh ! 

[Ea-its,  centre  door.  As  he  goes  up, 
winlcs  at  Jane,  and  kisses  his  hand  to 
*  her. 

Emi.  Well,  Jane,  here  we  are  safe  at  Meurice’s, 
under  the  same  roof  with  my  runaway  lover. 
Little  does  he  think  I  am  so  near  him  ;  little  does 
he  imagine  that  the  woman  he  left  in  England, 
disconsolate  at  his  absence,  has  had  spirit  enough 
to  follow  him  to  Paris,  to  endeavour  to  prove  the 
sincerity  of  his  love,  by  being  an  unseen  observer 
of  all  his  actions. 

Jane.  Ah,  miss,  I  wish  you  had  taken  my  advice, 
and  remained  at  home.  If  yon  had  married  Mr. 
Wyndham  without  a  character  from  hi3  last  place, 
you  might  have  been  happy  ;  bnt  now  if,  after  fol¬ 
lowing  him  all  the  way  from  London,  yon  should 
find  him  out  in  any  naughty  doings,  you’11  never 
have  him,  and  wo  shall  be  obliged  to  return  jnst 
as  we  came.  Oh,  it’s  quite  shocking  to  think  of 
it. 

Emi.  Nay,  Jane,  I  am  resolved.  I  wall  see 
Wyudham  when  he  least  expects  it.  I  think  I 
possess  his  heart — but  then  he  is  so  gay — so  vola¬ 
tile — so  fond  of  pleasure,  and  so  easily  captivated 
by  a  pretty  face,  that  I  sometimes  doubt  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  his  atfectiou.  His  departure,  too,  for 
Paris,  had  something  very  sudden  and  mysterious 
about  it.  I  am  determined  to  find  out  his  motive 
for  leaving  me  on  the  very  eve  of  our  marriage ; 
I’ll  assume  disguises  and  watch  him  narrowly.  If 


I  find  him  unfaithful,  I’ll  return  to  England  and 
never  see  him  more;  but  it  he  is  constant  and 
worthy  of  my  love,  ho  will  be  doubly  dear  to  me, 
and  I  will  return  his  wife. 

Jane.  Well,  miss,  you  know  best — but  I  am  very 
duberous ;  the  men  are  snch  devils,  there’s  no 
trusting  any  of  them — to  one’s  face  they  are  so 
loving,  so  good,  and  so  tender — but  when  they  are 
ont  of  sight,  oh,  dear !  they  are  shocking  ci'eaturcs 
—quite  Blue  Beai-ds,  miss. 

Emi.  Why,  Jane,  you  appear  to  have  a  very  bad 
opinion  of  mankind ! 

Jane.  Ah,  miss,  not  without  canse — I’ve  been 
crossed  in  love  so  often — nineteen  times,  miss — I 
have  indeed.  Now  I’ve  got  a  sort  of  a  kind  of  a — 
a  liking  for  Sam,  Mr.  Wyndham’s  own  man — he’s 
here  in  Paris  with  his  master — and  whilst  you  are 
looking  after  your  lover,  miss,  I  daresay  I  shall 
find  my  Sam  at  his  tricks,  too ;  but  if  I  do  I’ll  tear 
his  eyes  out,  an  insinuating  wretch — that’s  wliat  I 
will. 

Emi.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  hope  you’ll  have  no  occasion 
to  find  fault  with  him.  But  let  me  pi’epai’e  my 
plan  ;  yon  must  assist  me.  Get  me  my  masquerade 
dresses,  and  be  in  readiness  to  second  me  in  every¬ 
thing  I  may  require.  We  have  no  time  to  lose; 
Wyndham  will  no  doubt  soon  be  here,  and  I  shall 
make  my  first  appearance  to  him  without  delay. 

Jane.  What  dress  will  you  have  first,  miss  ? 

Emi.  That  I  can’t  tell.  I  shall  be  guided  by 
circumstances ;  get  everything  ready,  and  take 
care  that  you  are  not  seen  by  either  Wyndham  or 
Sam. 

Jane.  Yes,  miss.  (Going,  r.  H.)  Oh,  dear,  I 
know  how  this  will  end — master  and  man  will  botli 
be  found  ont ;  I  shall  be  crossed  in  love  again  for 
the  twentieth  time,  and  perhaps  die  an  old  maid— 
but  if  I  do  I’m  a  Dutchman. 

[Ea-it,  R.  h.  d. 

Emi.  Let  me  reflect  on  what  I’m  about  to  do  ;  it 
is  a  bold  hazard — my  happiness  or  miseiy  depends 
upon  it.  If  I  find  him  false  I  shall  be  most 
wretched— but  if  he  pass  the  ordeal,  if  he  be  true, 
then  what  a  happy,  happy  creature  I  shall  be. 
Could  evoi’y  woman — like  me — convince  herself  of 
her  lover’s  real  character  and  affection  before  mar¬ 
riage,  how  mauy  unhappy  unions  would  be  avoided, 
and  how  many  sepai’ations,  elopements,  divoi'ces, 
and  bi-oken  hearts  prevented.  Let  me  hope  for  the 
best ;  Wyndham  may  be  thoughtless  and  fond  of 
pleasure — yet  something  tells  me  he  loves  me  too 
well  ever  to  give  me  real  cause  for  uneasiness 
(Bell  rings.)  Hark  !  should  it  be - 

Wyn.  (Without,  l.  h.)  Sam,  Sam,  you  rascal!— 
where  are  you ! 


A  DAY  IN  PARIS. 


Emi.  ’Tishe!  now  then  for  action.  I  declare  I 
feel  strangely  agitated  ;  —  no  matter — courage, 
Emily— I  am  determined  to  go  on.  Farewell, 
Wymlham ,  for  the  present.  Now  for  my  dis¬ 
guises.  [Exit  into  R.  h.  room. 

Wyn.  (Within,  ringing  bell  violently.)  Sam,  Sam, 
why  don’t  you  come— am  I  to  be  left  here  all  day  ? 
(Rings.)  Sam!  waiter!  boots!  chambermaid!  — 
where  the  devil  are  you  all  ?  (Enter  from  l.  h.  d. 
ringing  violently.)  Confound  that  lazy  rascal  of 
mine— he’s  never  in  the  way  to  assist  me,  and  I  am 
obliged  to  have  the  inordinate  trouble  of  waking 
myself  and  dressing  myself  before  he  condescends 
to  make  his  appearance.  Egad,  he  shall  come 
though.'  (Rings  bell  violently.)  Sam— Sam— Sam, 
I  say ! 

Enter  SAM  from  d.  in  c.  'putting  on  his  coat. 

Sam.  Yaw !  (Gaping.)  Sir— do  you  want  me,  sir? 

( Coming  down,  R.  h  ) 

TFyn.  Want  yon,  sir?— to  be  sure  I  do.  Why 
the  deuce  don’t  you  get  np  earlier?  I’ve  been 
ringing  for  you  more  tnan  an  hour. 

Sam..  Get  np  earlier,  sir  ?  why  it’s  only  between 
ten  and  eleven,  and  it  seems  like  getting  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  You  know,  sir,  what  hours 
we  keep,  and  what  a  racketty,  rory  tory  life  we 
lead. 

JANE  appears  listening,  c.  d. 

Wyn.  Hold  your  tongue,  sir,  and  don’t  be  im¬ 
pertinent.  Send  for  a  barber  to  shave  me,  and 
then  get  the  cab  ready — I’m  going  to  the  Bois  de 
Bologne,  to  meet  the  little  Countess  de  Crevecceur. 

Jane.  (Aside.)  That’s  enough— I’ll  go  and  tell 
my  missis. 

[Exit,  c.  D. 

Sam.  Yes,  sir  (Aside.);  and  I’ll  go  and  titivate 
myself,  and  make  the  amiable  to  the  Countess’s 
maid.  Beg  pardon,  sir— but  if  somebody  in 
England  were  to  know  of  our  goings  on  here,  sir, 
there’d  be  the  devil  to  pay,  wouldn’t  there,  sir  ? 

Wyn.  Will  you  be  quiet,  sir,  and  do  as  I  ordered 
on  ; — what  is  it  to  yon  what  I  do?  Don’t  let  me 
ear  you  make  any  more  impertinent  remarks  on 
Ely  conduct,  or  I  shall  discharge  you.  What  have 
yon  to  do  with  my  little  arrangements  ? — If  I  make 
love  to  fifty  women,  what  is  it  to  you  ? 

Sam.  A  great  deal,  sir — because  I’m  obliged  to 
make  love  to  their  pretty  maids— and  it’s  too  much 
for  me,  sir.  You  have  so  many  little  arrangements, 
more  than  the  delicate  susceptibility  of  my  nature 
can  endure. 

Wyn.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  poor  fellow !  but  I  thought 
you  were  a  very  moral  character  ;  I  thought  you 
were  going  to  marry  Jane  (Miss  Grenville’s  maid), 
and  had  determined  never  to  be  attentive  to  any 
other  woman. 

Sam.  Why,  so  I  had,  sir — but  then  your  bad 
example,  sir— I  mean  your  good  example  ;  besides, 
one  must  be  polite  to  the  women— and  you  know 
what  the  French  women  are,  sir — they  require  a 
great  deal  of  politeness  from  us  foreigners,  (it’s 
very  odd  to  be  called  a  foreigner,  isn’t  it,  sir  ?)  If 
we  don’t  make  love  to  them,  they  call  ns  bates,  and 
rose  biff’s,  and  biff  steaks,  and  cochons,  and  all  man¬ 
ner  of  names ;  so,  sir,  while  you  are  making  the 
amiable  to  the  mistresses,  I  can’t  help  being  civil 
to  the  maids;  it's  quite  natural,  sir— it’s  quite 
necessaire.  Now  I  look  at  Jane,  sir,  in  this  way  : 
— she’s  a  very  nice  girl,  and  loves  me,  and  I  love 
her ;  she’s  like  a  fine  sirloin  of  roast  beef— a  good 
substantial  article ;  and  these  French  women  are 
like  French  dishes,  all  flummery.  One  soon  gets 


tired  of  them,  and  returns  with  fresh  appetite  to 
the  beef ; — you  know  what  I  mean,  sir  ? 

Wyn.  Oh,  yes,  perfectly  well;  but  now,  sir,  go 
for  the  barber,  and  get  up  the  cab. 

Sam.  Yes,  sir— beg  pardon,  sir,  for  being  so  late 
— couldn’t  help  it,  upon  my  word,  sir.  I’ll  go  for 
the  barber  directly,  and  order  the  cab  to  be  at  the 
door  tout-sweet,  as  the  French  say.  (Going.) 

Wyn.  And  while  you  are  out  go  to  the  post-othca 
and  inquire  for  letters. 

Sam.  Yes,  sir  (Aside.)  and  then  I’ll  have  a  fowl 
and  some  stewed  kidneys  for  breakfast ;  I’m  quite 
peckisli  with  getting  np  so  early.  [Exit,  c.  o, 

Wyn.  I  expect  to  hear  from  Emily.  Poor  crea¬ 
ture  !  I  dare  say  she  is  moping  herself  to  death  on 
my  account.  Rather  too  bad  to  leave  so  suddenly 
— but  couldn’t  help  it.  I  thought  I  should  like  to 
have  a  frisk  in  Paris  before  I  was  tied  up — and  so 
here  I  have  been  for  the  last  mouth  at  Meurice’s, 
and  a  fine  rattling  life  I’ve  had, — what  with  the 
gaming-houses,  play-houses,  club-houses,  balls,  and 
parties,  I’ve  never  had  a  moment  to  myself ;  and 
then  the  women,  the  dear  delightful  bewitching 
creatures,  they  too  have  contributed  to  make  my 
time  pass  pleasantly.  I’ve  found  out  a  new  and 
expeditions  method  of  learning  French.  Instead 
of  conjugating  verbs,  and  concocting  sentences  with 
an  old  prig  of  au  Abbe  or  veteran  schoolmaster ; 

I  make  love  to  a  pretty  French  woman,  speak  as 
much  of  her  language  as  I  can  think  of — and  when 
I  am  at  a  loss  for  words,  make  np  the  deficiencies 
with  my  eyes  and  lips.  It’s  astonishing  how  well  I 
get  on,  and  how  easily  I  make  myself  understood. 

I  call  it  the  kissological  system. 

Emi.  (Without  )  C’est  bien,  e’est  bien — je  sais 
un  Monsieur  Anglais— au  premier  c’est  ici. 

Enter  EMILY,  c.  D.,  disguised  as  Madame  de  la 
Barbe,  a  female  barber,  with  a  basket  contain¬ 
ing  a  shaving-basin,  soap-box,  brush,  razor-strop, 
large  cloth,  comb,  &c. 

— Pardon,  monsieur,  nevous  deranger  pas— you 
are  de  Anglais — the  English  gentlemans,  I  suppose  ? 

Wyn.  Oh,  yes,  I  am  the  Englishman— what  do 
yon  want  with  me  ?  • 

Mad,  I  want  to  shave  you,  sare, 

Wyn.  What  ? 

Mad.  Shave  you,  sare. 

Wyn.  The  devil  you  do  !— you  are  joking. 

Mad.  No,  monsieur,  no  joke — mon  mari — my 
hnsband,  Monsieur  St.  George  Victor  Frederick 
Napoleon  De  la  Barbe,  is  engage  at  anoder  hotel. 
Your  domestic  say  you  want  to  be  shaved  tout 
suite,  immediately ;  ainsi,  so  I  come  to  shave  you 
myself.  Asseyez  vons,  monsieur.  (Gives  a  chair.) 
Set  a  you  down,  sare. 

(lla.es  basket  on  a  table,  l.  h.,  and 
faces  out  the  shaving  things.) 

Wyn.  Well,  this  is  very  odd— they  wouldn’t 
believe  it  in  England.  Female  barbers— ha,  ha, 
ha !  (Laughing.) 

Mad.  (At  the  table.)  What  you  laugh  at,  mon¬ 
sieur  ? 

Wyn.  Nothing,  my  dear— ha,  ha,  ha!— egad 
she’s  in  earnest,  I  see.  I  never  was  shaved  in  this 
way  before;  I’ve  a  good  mind  to  try,  if  it’s  only 
for  the  novelty  of  the  thing.  J 

Mad.  Now,  monsienr,  sit  a  you  down— make  a 
haste— because  I  have  to  shave  a  great  many 
gentlemans  dis  morning— sit  a  you  down.  J 

Wyn.  Well,  here  goes— (Sits  down)— ha,  ha,  ha ! 

(Looks  at  her,  laughs,  and  gets  up.— 
Madame  forces  him  down,  <£c.) 
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Mad.  Sit  n  you  down,  monsieur,  and  shut  a 
your  mouse— soyez  tranquille  done— I  never  see 
such  a  gentlemans. 

(Goes  to  tabU,  and  gets  strop  and  razor.) 
Wyn.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  can’t  sit  still.  Rather  a 
pretty  shaver,  upon  my  life  1  (Madame  places  the  | 
strop  under  her  foot — which  is  a  long  piece  of  leather 
with  a  loop  at  the  end,  and  sharpens  the  razor.)  \ 
Damme  1  I  hope  she  won't  cut  my  throat.  My 
dear,  are  you  sure  yon  understand  all  about  the — 
(Makes  action  of  shaving) — eh  ? 

Mad.  Oh,  oui — oh,  “yes— tres  bien,  monsieur— 
sans  doute.  Now,  monsienr.  (Ties  a  large  cloth 
round  his  n°c fc — gives  him  the  basin  to  hold — he  puts 
it  on  his  head.)  No,  no,  monsienr,  under  your 
Bhin. 

Wyn.  Under  my  shin — oh,  very  well. 

(Holds  it  between  his  legs.) 
Mad.  No,  no,  no,  under  your  shin — la—  (Puts  it 
under  his  chin) — la,  la — take  a  hold. 

(Prepares  the  lather.) 
Wyn.  Here’s  an  interesting  situation  to  have 
one’s  picture  taken  in — ha,  lia,  ha !  I  mustn’t 
laugh,  or  she'll  dab  the  soap  in  my  month. 

(Madame  puts  down  the  soap-box  and 
takes  up  a  razor,  sharpens  it  on  her 
hand,  and  flourishes  it  about.) 

— Come,  I  say — doucement — take  care  what  you  are 
about ;  don’t  make  a  mistake  and  cut  my  nose  off ! 

Mad.  Non,  monsienr,  pas  peur — don’t  be  afraid. 

I  never  cut  a  gentleman’s  nose  Off,  never,  but  once 
in  my  life. 

Wyn.  The  devil  1  (Gets  up.)  Then  I’m  sure 
you  shan’t  practise  on  me — you  may  make  the 
same  mistake  again.  No,  no— pas  couper  comme 
ca -—(Holding  his  nose)— here,  untie  the  cloth—put 
my  head  in  order.  .  (Sits.) 

Mad.  Oui,  monsieur,  I  will  put  your  head  in 
order.  (Dresses  his  hair  and  sings.) 

Wyn.  Well,  I  never  felt  so  qneer  in  my  life— 
a-la-mode  de  Paris— it’s  by  no  means  unpleasant. 

I  must  have  a  French  lesson— try  my  new  system. 
I’ll  give  her  a  touch  of  the  kissological.  I  say,  my 
dear— I  mean  ma  chere,  combien  de  temps— (Wink¬ 
ing  his  eye)— a— a— I  say,  my  dear,  how  long  have 
you  been  at  this  sort  of  thing,  eh  ? 

Mad.  Plait’d,  monsieur,  sort  of  ting  ?  I  no 
know — Je  ne  comprend  pas— what  you  mean.  Bare  ? 

Wyn.  Why,  I  mean  tliebarbatic  art— the  shaving 
bnsiness. 

Mad.  Ha,  ha !  now  I  understand ;  pas  long 
temps — not  very  long  time— two  year,  monsieur. 

Wyn.  Two  years !  And  pray  how  came  you  to 
turn  shaver  P 

Mad.  Because — because  I  have  lover — because  I 
have  a  jenne  liomme  who  love  me.  He  is,  par 
profession,  a  barber— il  n’est  pas  riche— he  is  not 
rich.  He  say  to  me,  “Janette,  ma  chere,  I  love 
vou ;  will  you  be  Madame  St.  George  Victor 
Frederick  Napoleon  de  la  Barbe?  I  have  no 
money,  ne  vous  non  plus — no  more  have  you — and 
you  must  work  for  yonr  living ;  yon  must  assist 
me  in  my  business — you  must  learn  to  shave, 
dress  hair,  and  get  yonr  own  bread  and  cheese.” 
Eh  ?  bien  je  dis  mon  enfant— je  suis  a  toi — “  I  am 
yours— you  are  bon  garcon— a  good  boy;  you  love 
me  always,  never  love  any  oder,  aud  I  will  love  yon 
and  work  for  yon  to  de  last  hour  of  my  life.”  We 
were  marry,  monsienr — aud  I  have  never  regret 
that  I  am  de  wife  of  a  poor  barbere. 

Wyn.  Upon  my  sonl  she  interests  me ;  I’m  get¬ 
ting  very  sentimental;  this  girl  was  never  in¬ 
tended  for  a  shaver.  (Gets  up.)  And  so  the  barber 
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loves  yon  and  yon  love  him  ;  he’s  a  happy  fellow  | 
(Sighing.)  I  wish  I  were  a  barber— I  do  indeed. 
Mad.  Pourquoi — why  for  sare  ? 

Wyn.  (Taking  her  hand.)  Because,  my  dear,  yon 
might,  perhaps,  smile  upon  me— you  might  say, 

“  Thomas  Tomkins,”  (madame  looks  at  him)  that’s 
my  name,  my  dear — Thomas  Tomkins,  or  Tommy 
Tomkins,  as  I’m  familiarly  called — I  am  a  good 
boy,  a  very  good  boy — I  love  you,  upon  my  life  and 
soul  I  do  ;  now  do  love  me  a  little,  there’s  a  dear. 

(Trying  to  kiss  her.) 
Mad.  (Resisting.)  No,  no,  tank  you,  Tomme 
Tommekins,  you  no  do  for  me — yon  have  left  your 
love  en  Augleterre— in  England.  Ah,  you  naughty 
boy  !  I  know — oh,  Tomme  Tommekins,  fi  done,  you 
Anglis  all  de  same — you  leave  yonr  wife  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  come  here  to  Franco  to  steal  away  de 
heart  of  de  French  girl  en  garcon  as  one  bachelor. 
Oh,  fi  done. 

SONG— EMILY.  Air— “  La  Neige.” 

Fou  Monsieur  Anglais,  come  over  here. 

And  leave  your  love  behind  you, 

Poor  ting,  she  pine  and  drop  a  tear, 

And  send  a  sigh  to  find  you. 

All  your  vows,  naughty  man,  you  have  broken 
For  to  each  demoiselle, 

You  pretty  tings  tell. 

And  swear  dal  to  part 
Would  bread:,  would  break  your  poor  heart. 

Oh,  fie,  Tomme,  Tomme  Tommekins,  you  very  bad  boy , 
You’re  a  wicked  gay  deceiver. 

With  every  lady  you  kiss  and  you  toy, 

Hut  in  me  youll  not  find  a  believer. 

Pray,  Tomme,  Tomme  Tommekins,  where  were  you 
last  night  ? 

Aha,  you  see  I  have  caught  you  ! 

De  Countess  Crevecceur  will  be  in  a  fright, 

You’ll  forget  all  the  French  she  has  taught  you. 

But  be  wise  and  from  me  take  this  warning — — 
Four  lady  at  home, 

To  Paris  may  come. 

And  if  she  finds  out, 

What  you’ve  been  about. 

Oh,  den,  Tomme,  Tomme  Tommekins,  oh,  den,  have 
a  care. 

If  you  are  such  a  rover, 

Your  lady  who  lives  en  Angleterre, 

Will  get  another  lover. 

[lakes  basket  from  table,  curtseys,  and 
exit  c.  D. 

Wyn.  What  the  deuce  does  she  mean  ?  it’s  very 
odd — that  little  shaver  must  deal  with  the  old 
gentleman,  or  how  could  she  know  abont  Emily 
and  my  system  of  learning  French — I’ll  call  her 
back  and  question  her.  Here!  (Calls)  Madame, 
madame  !  What  the  devil’s  her  name  ?  Madame 
Thingame!  Madame  Barber ! — she’s  off.  Damme! 

I  feel  quite  uneasy — there  was  a  knowing  look 
about  her  eyes  that  seemed  to  penetrate  my  in¬ 
most  thoughts.  How  she  quizzed  me  abont 
Tomme  Tommekins— oh,  she’s  a  deep  one,  I’m 
sure  she  is.  I  must  find  out  how  she  came  to 
know  so  much  about  me,  though.  She  shall 
shave  me  to-morrow,  and  I’ll  make  her  explain. 
Devil  take  her — she  has  quite  upset  me  for  the 
whole  day.  How  could  she  know  P  Can  Sam 
have  been  talking  and  exposing  my  affairs  ?  I 
!  must  question  him  on  the  subject.  But,  egad,  I 
must  finish  my  toilet,  or  I  shall  be  too  late  for 
my  appointment  with  the  Countess.  After  to-day 
I  will  reform— I  will— I  am  determined. 
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_  _  Enter  SAM,  c.  D.  L.  H. 

Sam.  The  cab  is  at  the  door,  sir — there  are  no 
letters.  I  saw  a  certain  carriage  going  towards  the 
*o:s  de  Boulogue,  and  if  you  are  ready  I  am  ? 

“  yn.  Give  me  my  coat  and  hat. 

Sam.  Yes,  sir,  tout  sweet — directly. 

( Goes  to  sofa,  r.  h.,  and  brings  down 
.coat,  hat,  and  whip.) 

(Musing.)  I  must  keep  my  appointment 
w.th  the  Countess ;  but  after  to-day  I’ll  never  see 

her  again— I’ll  put  on - - 

Sam.  Your  coat,  sir  ? 

Wyn.  A  Parthian  valour,  and  iea/e  her. 

Sam.  Your  hat,  sir.  (Giving  it.) 

Wyn.  A  es,  yes.  I’ve  been  to  blame.  I  must  re¬ 
form— I  must  break  off  the  affair  at  once.  Situated 
as  I  am,  the  betrothed  husband  of  Emily,  should  I 
continue  my  attentions  to  the  Countess,  I  should 
deserve - 

Sam.  The  whip,  sir.  (Giving  it.) 

”  It11-  Eh?  (Looking  at  him.)  What— the  whip  ? 
—oh,  yes— I— Sam.  I  am  going  to  meet  the 
C-onutoss  for  the  last  time — I  m  going  to  reform 
Sam,  and  lead  a  new  life. 

Sam.  Glad  of  it,  sir— I’m  getting  very  tired  of 
the  old  one,  so  much  knocking  about.  But,  sir, 
are  you  really  serious,  or  are  you  only  going  to  do 
it  iu  the  old  way— promise  everything— perform 
nothing  ;  bad  now— worse  another  time. 

Wyn.  Oh,  no,  Sam,  now  I  am  serious— I  am,  in¬ 
deed.  Don  tl  look  so  ?  I’ve  had  a  warning,  Sam  ! 
Sam.  What !  have  you  seen  a  ghost,  sir  ? 

Wyn.  No,  Sam,  I’ve  seen  a  barber. 

Sam.  A  barber,  sir  ? 

Wyn.  Yes,  Sam,  a  she  barber.  She  told  me  of 
my  affair  with  the  Countess,  and  hinted  that 
Emily  might  pop  in  some  day  and  surprise  me. 

Sam.  Did  she  indeed  — why,  how  should  she 
know  anything  about  you  ? 

Wyn.  That’s  wliat  astonishes  me,  Sam.  You 
have  not  been  blabbing,  you  rascal,  have  you  ? 

Sam.  Who—/,  sir?— how  can  you  think  of  such 
a  thing,  sir  ?  I  blab  ?  Why,  sir,  I’m  the  dis- 
creetest  fellow  what  is — I  never  speak  of  family 
affairs  ;  besides,  an  t  I  as  much  iu  for  it  as  you  ? 

If  Miss  Emily  finds  you  out,  won’t  Jane  find  me 
out  ?  So  you  see,  sir,  for  my  own  sake  I  must  hold 
my  tongue. 

Wyn.  >  Why,  certainly,  there  is  something  in 
that  ;  I  11  1  at  ho  in  the  mystery  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing,  I  am  determined;  I’ll  make  the  little  shaver 
explain.  Egad  !  I’m  regularly  blue-devil’d— I  must 
shake  them  off.  (Sings.)  “  My  pretty  Jane,”  &c. 

Sam.  That’s  my  song,  sir— that’s  what  I  sing  to 
my  Jai:e  when  I  am  at  home  ;  she  says  it’s  such  an 
insinccating  one.  (Sings  affectedly.)  “  My  pretty 
Jane— my  dearest  Jane”— four  notes,  you  see,  sir 
— Ja— a — a— ne— shake  npou  Jane,  sir— “Ah,  never 
look  so  shy,  but  meet  me  iu  the  clo— oh— oh — oh  ' 

— ver”— shake  again,  sir.  It’s  a  pretty  idea,  meet¬ 
ing  <1,  woman  in  the  clover,  isn’t  it,  sir  ? 

Wyn.  Be  quiet,  sir— cease  your  howling!  you 
interrupt  the  chain  of  my  ideas. 

(Sits  down  at  table,  l.  h.) 
Sam.  (Aside.)  Calls  my  singing  liowiing— now 
that’s  migratef ill— lie’s  jealous  of  my  vocal  abi¬ 
lities ;  if  there  is  anything  I  can  do,  it  is  singing. 
(To  Wyndham.)  You  should  hear  me  sing  ‘‘'The 
Death  of  Nelson”  or  “  The  Storm”— I  can  conic  it 
above  a  bit,  I  flatter  myself ;  and  as  for  love  songs 
like  “Meet  me  by  Moonlight,”  “My  own  Blue 
Bell,”  or  “Pretty  Jane,”  or  the  “Mountain’s 
Brow,”  I’ll  bet  a  crown  there  isn’t  a  man  in 
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England  can  sing  them  better.  ( Sings  in  a  most 
outrageously  affected  manner.)  “  Away,  away,”  &o. 

( Whistles  symphony.) 
Wyn.  What  the  devil’s  that,  sir? 

Sam.  It’s  the  sympathy ,  sir. 

Wyn.  Will  you  be  quiet,  sir,  and  follow  me  ?  the 
Countess  will  be  waiting.  Come,  sir. 

( Going  towards  c.  p.,  meets  EMILY 
disguised  as  La  Fleur,  the  Countess’s 
Tiger,  dressed  in  a  green  frock  coat, 
top  boots,  leather  breeches,  black  hat, 
&c.,  superbly  laced.) 

La  F.  Beg  pardon,  sir.  ( Touching  hie  hat.)  Is 
your  name  Wyndham  ? 

Wyn .  Yes,  Wyndham  is  my  name — what  is  your 
business  with  me  ? 

La  F .  I  have  a  pacquet  and  a  letter  to  deliver  to 
you  from  the  Countess  de  Crevecoeur. 

Tl  yn.  From  the  Countess  ? — give  them  to  me. 

(Takes  them  and  sits  at  table,  l.  h.  La 
Fleur  goes  up  to  Sam— bows  ridicu - 
lously  to  him — shakes  hands — Sam 
offers  snuff.) 

Sam.  Youlcy  vous — snuff ey  un  pu  ? 

Wyn-  (Who  during  this  time  has  read  the  letter  in 
great  agdatvy:  )  So,  so— (joes  down,  c.) — here’s  a 
pretty  busi::-<  ( Reads.)  “  Perfide,  monstre,  in- 
STa,j’  -  pk  !— “  to  what  have  you  reduced 
me  f— f°nr  iv'-urs  I  have  listened  to  your  perfidious 
addresses,  i  ■ r  posing  you  to  be  free  as  myself. 
Aon  have  timed,  cruelly  trifled  with  a  heart  de¬ 
voted  to yc.i.  Base  man,  I  have  discovered  all: 
yon  are  the  betrothed  husband  of  another — Emily 
Grenville,  whom  you  have  left  in  England.  I  have 
done  with  yon,  sir— never  attempt  to  see  me  more, 
or  expect  to  hear  again  from  the  too  susceptible— 

too  .affectionate,  despairing*  Crevecoeur.  P.  S. _ . 

Oblige  me  by  wearing  the  accompanying  bagatelle 
during  your  stay  in  Paris.  Let  it  remind  you  of 
one  who,  as  your  poet  says,  ‘  Loved  not  wisely,  but 
too  well.  Adieu,  for  ever.”  Upon  my  word',  this 
is  pleasant;  I  must  have  soiup  damn’d  good- 
natured  friend,  who  takes  delight  in  exposing  and 
tormenting  me.  I’ll  search  all  Paris  but  I’ll  fiud 
him ;  and  when  I  do,  I’ll  teach  him  to  interfere  in 
my  affairs.  Perhaps  this  servant  can  give  me  some 
mue— 1 11  question  him.  (To  La  Fleur— La  Fleur 
goes  down,!,,  h.,  and  Sam,  r.  h.)  Have  you  any¬ 
thing  further  to  say  to  me  from  the  Countess  ? 

*4  (L-  ?•}  0u\y  to  tell  yon,  sir,  that  if  ever 
you  attempt  to  enter  her  house  again,  I  am  to 
turn  you  out;  and  if  you  don’t  go  quietly,  I  am 
to  use  force.  J  * 

Wyn.  Force? 

-La  F.  Yes  sir  ( Touching  his  hat.)  I  am  to 
throw  you  out  of  the  window. 

Wi/n.  Throw  me  out  of  the  window?— why,  you 
little  insignificant  tom-tit,  you  couldn’t  do  it— 
yon  d  be  afraid. 

La  F.  Afraid  !  I  never  was  afraid  of  a  man  vet 
-and  I  m  sure  I’m  not  of  you,  big  as  you  are. 

)  yn.  Hark  yon,  sir— you  are  an  impertiueut 
little  lascal— and  I  ve  a  great  mind  to  horsewhin 
you ;  but  as  you  are  only  a  boy,  and  don’t  know 
hov  to  behave  yourself,  I’ll  forgive  you.  There 1 
(Gives  money.)  the  e’s  something  to  buy  a  riband 
for  your  sweetheart.  y  uaucl 

a  £  •  l  hank  you,  sir.  (Touching  his  hat.)  I’m 
suie  j  t  lujond  to  be  impudent;  but  wliei 

l°.Umaf  f1a-bi,lt  bciu?  afrai,,‘  1  bought  you 
wouldn  t  think  me  a  man  if  I  didn’t  resent  it. 

"  yn-  "  ell»  welli  sa7  no  more  about  it ;  I  sup- 
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f'Ose  you  know  all  the  persons  who  visit  jour  mis- 
ress,  the  Couutess — do  yon  not  ? 

La  F.  (Aside*. )  Oh,  oh!  I  see  what  he’s  driving 
at;  yes,  sir,  all  of  them. 

Wyn.  Pray,  did  any  stranger  call  on  her  this 
morning  ? 

La  F.  Stranger  !  let  me  see — a  stranger  call  this 
morning  ?  There  was  the  Due  de  Courtville,  the 
Baron  Pontoise,  Abbe  Blaucbec,  General  Duval, 
and  five  or  six  young  officers,  but  no  stranger. 

Wi/n.  (G iving  more  money .)  Now,  recollect,  are 
you  sure  there  was  no  stranger. 

La  F.  Oh,  yes  (Looking  at  money.) ;  I  recollect 
now.  (Aside.)  I’ll  bring  Master  Sam  into  a 
scrape.  Oh,  yes,  an  English  gentleman's  servant, 
but  ho  was  no  stranger  (Looking  poh.tcdly  at  Sam, 
who  is  in  it.  H.  corner) ;  he  wm?  with  my  mistress 
more  than  an  hour ;  and  whoa  he  went  away  she 
was  in  such  a  passion— she  stamped  and  raved,  and 
rang  the  bell  like  a  mad  womau — then  ordered  me 
to  briug  you  to  her  instantly — then  called  me  back, 
sat  down,  wrote  a  note— then  tore  it  up  and  threw 
it  in  the  fire — then  wrote  a  dozen  more,  served 
them  all  the  same ;  at  last  she  finished  one,  gave  it 
to  me,  w'ith  that  pacquet,  and  sent  me  instantly  to 
you— telling  me,  at  the  same  time,  what  I  told  you 
about  the  window.  Why  she  got  into  such  a 
passion  1  can’t  tell — but  perhaps  ( Looking  pointedly 
at  Sam.)  you  can,  sir? 

Wyn.  (Rush  ing  at  Sam  and  shaking  him.)  You 
infernal  rascal,  I’ll  shake  you  to  atoms ;  it’s  to  you 
then  that  I  am  indebted”  for  all  this— yon  rascal 
I’ll  murder  you.  (Shaking  him  violently.) 

Sam.  Don’t,  sir,  yon’ll  be  hung  for  it  if  you  do. 
It’s  false,  sir — false,  sir — it’s  a  lie,  sir — I’lltakemy 
oath  I  was  not  there  this  morning — I  never  spoke 
a  word  about  you,  sir — (Working  himself  into  a 
rage.)  I  never — I — I — I — (To  La  Fleur.)  Oh,  yon 
little  villain  !  ( Goes  up  n.  n.  in  a  great  rage.) 

La  F.  (Aside.)  Ha,  ha,  ha!  poor  Sam  !  I  think 
I  have  punished  him.  (To  Wyndham.)  It’s  very 
true,  nevertheless,  sir— lie  was  always  at  our 
house,  making  love  to  the  maids  ;  (To  Sam.)  you 
know  you  were.  He  said  you  obliged  him  to  do  it, 
sir ;  that  he  was  a  very  moral  young  man — but 
that  you  wouldn’t,  have  a  servant  who  wasn’t  as 
great  a  rake  as  yourself.  (To  Sam.)  You  know 
you  said  so.  And  so  he  was  obliged  to  follow  your 
bad  example,  for  fear  he  should  lose  his  place. 
Now,  sir,  as  you  have  found  him  out  in  betraying 
your  secrets,  of  course  you  will  discharge  him ; 
and  if  you  wrant  a  clever,  active  lad,  who  knows 
how  to  hold  his  tongue— can  carry  letters  and 
messages  to  ladies,  and  perfectly  understands  the 
business  of  a  single  gentleman’s  gentleman,  I’m 
your  man.  (Slapping  the  top  of  his  hat.) 

Sam.  (Astonished— Aside.)  I’m  blowed  if  he 
doesn’t  want  to  get  my  place.  I’ll  serve  you  out 
for  this,  Mr.  Green;  only  let  me  catch  j’ou  by 
yourself,  that’s  all. 

La  F.  Any  commands  for  me,  sir  ? 

Wyn.  Yes  ;  wait  here  a  few  miuutes,  and  I  will 
give  yon  a  letter  fervour  mistress.  (To  La  Fleur.) 
Oh,  Sara,  Sam,  how  could  you  be  such  a  damned 
r9/5Cill  I 

[Exit,  l.  H.  i).  —Sam  shuts  the  door, 
puts  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 
swagge  s  up  to  La  Fleur. 

Sam.  Now  you  little  grasshopper,  how  came  you 
to  tell  such  lies  about  me  ? 

La  F.  Lies,  indeed  ;  why  yon  know  it’s  a11  ‘•’•ue 
— an't  you  and  your  master  two  of  the  gi  e-t 
rogues  in  Paris— and  havn’t  you  been  makin.  .ove  . 


my  sweetheart,  little  Louise,  tti'i  Countess’s 
lid.  By  the  bye,  I  shall  havo  satisfaction  for 


to 

maid,' 

that — I’ll  call  youout,  damme ! — vou  must  fight  me. 

Sara.  Ah,  I  see  how  it  is ! — 1  must  floor  this 
chap— I’ll  pitch  into  him  at  once.  (Turns  up  his 
sleeves.)  You’ll  fight  me,  will  you? — that’s  your 
sort — come  on  ray  young  ’mi !  (Squares.) 

La  F.  I  shall  be  murdered  here.  Help,  help,  Mr. 
Wyudham,  help ! 

(Runs  round  the  Stage,  followed  by  Sam 
—WYNDHAM  enters,  l.  n.,  and 
holds  Sam’s  arms  while  La  Fleur 
thumps  him,  calling  out,  “  Come  on, 
sir— come  on  I” — in  the  struggle  Sam 
breaks  away  and  hugs  La  Fleur.  After 
scvi  .ul  attempts,  Wyndham  separates 
them.) 

Wyn.  Hollo,  ho -i  ! — what’s  the  matter?  Be 
quiet,  Sam — he  quii  t.  you  young  rascal !  (Holding 
La  Fleur,  l.  h.)  What  are  you  about,  Sam? 

Sam.  (r.  h.,  sulkily.)  Thanking  this  fellow’  for 
the  lies  he  told  about  me. 

Wyn.  (c.)  Leave  the  room,  sir ! 

(Retires  up,  and  sits  at  table,  L.  n.) 

Sam.  (Shaking  his  fist  at  La  Fleur,  and  aside  to 
him.)  Only  let  me  catch  you  out  in  the  street, 
young  boots  and  breeches,  won’t  I  serve  you  out — 
won’t  I  give  you  a  smeller !  [Exit,  h.  h.  d. 

La  F.  (Aside.)  It  was  fortunate  Wyndham  was 
so  near  at  hand,  or  my  friend,  Sam,  would  have 
demolished  me.  (To  Wyndham.)  Any  commands 
for  me,  sir  ? 

Wyn.  Merely  give  this  to  the  Countess.  (Gives 
a  letter.)  Tell  her  that  I  am  sorry  for  my  conduct 
— that  her  letter  has  restored  me  to  a  sense  of 
duty— that  I  have  left  a  lady  in  England,  who  loves 
me,  whom  I  have  been  a  villain  to  forget,  even  for 
an  instant.  Tell  her,  also,  that  I  leave  Paris  to¬ 
morrow.  (Sits  at  tulle.) 

La  F.  Very  well,  sir.  (Going.)  The  noble  fel¬ 
low  !  he  loves  me  still.  I  will  prove  him  a  little 
further,  and  hope— fondly  hope — to  turn  him  from 
his  follies,  and  make  him  confess  that  the  true  and 
lasting  love  of  a  devoted  wife  is  far,  far  beyond  the 
false  and  fickle  attachment  of  a  mistress. 

[Exit,  c.  d. 

Wijn.  Yes,  to-morrow  I  am  determined  to  start 
for  England,  where  I  hope  to  find  my  dear  Emily 
as  kind  ami  as  good  as  ever.  What  is  it  the 
Countess  has  sent  me  ?  let  me  see.  (Opens packet  ) 
Upon  my  life,  a  superb  gold  chain  !  Countess,  I 
will  oblige  you — I  will  wear  it  for  your  sake.  I’ve 
often  sported  my  figure  in  “lady’s  chain’’ — and 
why  shouldn’t  I  again  ?  (Puts  it  on.)  And  now. 
Countess,  adieu  ;  your  billet  has  saved  me  a  world 
of  trouble;  I  wanted  to  cut  -with  you,  aud  you. 
have,  iu  the  kindest  manner,  anticipated  "my  ■ 
wishes.  I  think  I  must  forgive  Sam  for  getting  { 
me  ont  of  the  scrape  so  cleverly.  Sam,  Sam— come 
here  ” 

Enter  SAM,  L.  H.  D. 

Sam.  (Sulkily.)  Did  you  call,  sir  ? 

Wyn.  (Imitating.)  Did  you  call,  sir  ?  Yes,  I  did 
call.  Although,  Sam,  you  were  a  great  rascal  t< 
expose  me  to  the  Countess,  yet,  as  I  think  you  did 
it  from  a  good  motive,  I  will  forgive  you,  aud  say 
uo  more  about  the  matter,  provided  you  are  more 
discreet  iu  future. 

Sam.  You’re  very  good,  sir,  but  you  are  de¬ 
ceived;  I  never  said  a  word  to  the  Couutess  about 
Miss  Euiily !  I  never  said  a  word,  sir— and  I'n> 
quite  astounded  about  it  -I  am,  indeed  ! 
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Wyn.  Come,  come,  Sam,  that  won’t  do;  it’s  of 
no  use  denying  the  thing  —  you  know  you  are 
lying — you  know  you  are  ? 

Sam.  {Half  crying.)  No,  sir,  I  am  not  doing  any 
such  thing ;  it’s  the  action  of  a  vile  hincenderu. 

W yn.  A  what  ? 

Sam.  A  hincendery,  sir;  I’m  a  belied  young  man, 
sir ;  I  never  said  nothing— I  am  as  innocent  of  the 
charge  as  an  unborn  babby ;  I  say  again,  it’s  the 
work  of  a  hincender y. 

Wyn.  Well,  Sam,  I  shall  take  measures  to  find 
out  the  trnth — and  if  you  have  deceived  me,  you 
quit  my  service  on  the  instant.  I  shall  leave  Paris 
to-morrow  morrow  !  go  and  pack  up  immediately. 

Sam.  Very  well,  sir,  I’m  glad  we’re  going— I’m 
getting  quite  homesick  ;  I  should  like  to  see  Jane 
again,  sir — I’m  tired  of  French  dishes,  and  long 
for  roast  beef.  I  suppose  you’ll  take  leave  of  all 
your  friends  before  you  go,  sir  ? 

Wyn.  Why,  yes — I  must,  for  form  sake— but  I 
shan’t  stay  a  moment  anywhere. 

Sam.  Of  course  not,  sir.  ( Asid\ )  If  he  leaves 
Paris  to-morrow  morning  I’m  a  Dutchman.  He’ll 
never  settle  his  little  arrangements,  as  he  calls 
'em,  in  so  short  a  time. 

Wyn.  Sam,  you  may  leave  out  my  mask  and 
domino,  I  shall  go  to  the  opera  to-night;  I  may  as 
well  amuse  myself  a  little,  as  it  is  my  last  time. 

Sam.  There  !  I  knew  how  it  wouid  be.  (Aside.) 
He’ll  go  to  the  opera  and  get  inwiggled  again.  Ah, 
sir  !  I  wish  I  could  see  you  leading  Miss  Emily  to 
the  yimeneal  altar. 

Wyn.  (Laughing.)  What? 

Sam.  The  yimenencal  altar,  sir — it’s  a  dictionary 
word — (with  mode  dignity) — instead  of  gallavant- 
ing  it  in  Paris.  Mind  what  you  are  at,  sir,  when 
you  are  at  the  opera,  for  I’ll  be  bound  that  hin- 
cendery  will  be  watching  you — and  if  you  should  go 
astray,  it  will  be  all  up  with  us  in  England. 

Wyn.  Don’t  be  alarmed,  Sam,  I  shall  merely 
take  leave  of  my  friends,  and  return  early ;  besides, 
you  know  when  my  resolution  is  once  fixed  nothing 
can  turn  me.  (Crosses  to  l.  h.) 

Sam.  Nothing,  sir — (aside) — but  a  pretty  face, 
an  1  that  will  make  you  turn  like  a  weathercock. 

Wyn.  Now  I’ll  go  and  write  a  letter  to  my 
Emily,  and  prepare  her  for  my  arrival.  Don’t  be 
out  of  the  way,  Sam — I  may  want  you. 

[Exit,  L.  H.  D. 

Sam.  Very  well,  sir,  Oh,  master  of  mine,  you 
are  a  deep  one — yon  pretend  a  great  deal  about 
reforming,  but  you’ll  never  keep  your  good  resolu¬ 
tions  for  more  than  a  day,  at  farthest.  He’ll  be 
going  it  again — I  know  he  will ;  this  Paris  is 
such  a  place  for  jenne  homme,  as  the  French  say, 
one  gets  inwiggled  before  one’s  aware  of  it. 
Last  Monday  I  got  inwiggled  out  of  five  francs  at 
no  age  and  roar — and  as  I  came  home  throngh  the 
Paliy  Royal,  the  ladies  wanted  to  inwiggle  me,  but 
I  wouldn’t  let  ’em.  “Pas  comprehend,”  says  I ; 
“Yon  jolly  garson,’’  says  they.  “  Pas  de  largo  ug,’’ 
says  I ;  “  Hallez  an  devil,’’  says  they.  Ha,  lia, 
hal  I  know  how  to  gammon  the  natives — they  can¬ 
not  do  me ;  but  master  is  such  a  fiat,  he  comprehends 
everything,  and  lias  always  plenty  of  largong.  I 
wish  we  were  safe  in  England — I’ll  bet  a  crown  we 
shall  get  into  a  precious  scrape  along  of  this  Paris 
lark,  I  know  we  shall— master  will  lose  Miss  Emily, 
Rud  I  shall  lose  my  Jane.  They’ll  bring  au  action 
agaiust  us  in  the  prognostical  court. 

[Exit,  L.  ir. 

Wyn.  (Within.)  Pack  np  everything,  Sam,  and 
be  ready  to  start  early  in  the  morning. 


Enter  WYNDHAM,  l.  h.  d. 

I  think  I  have  arranged  my  affairs  in  pretty  quick 
time ;  I  have  written  a  circular  to  my  female 
friends,  lamenting  the  hard  fate  that  tears  me 
from  them — have  informed  Emily  of  my  intended 
departure — and  now  I  am  ready  for  anything — 

Enter  EMILY,  c.  D.,  disguised  as  Miss  Snowdrop, 
dressed  in  the  extreme  of  fashion,  a  thick  White  Veil 
entirely  covering  her  Face.  She  trips  across  the 
Stage  with  an  affected  French  gait,  and  is  about  to 
enter  Wyndham's  Apartment. 

Yes,  for  anything.  ( Sees  Miss  Snowdrop.)  Eh!  a 
lady  ? 

Miss  S.  (l.  h.,  starting  affectedly.)  Oh,  dear! 
what  a  mistake  -how  could  I  be  so  foolish  ?  I 
beg  pardon,  sir,  I  was  on  the  point  of  entering 
your  apartment,  mistaking  it  for  my  own  ;  I’m 
ready  to  sink  with  confusion  ;  don’t  look  at  me, 
or  I  shall  faint.  (Crosses  to  R.  h.)  Pray  forgive 
me,  Mr.  Wyndham  ? 

(In  a  drawling,  affected  tone.) 
Wyn.  (Aside.)  She  knows  my  name — very 
strange.  Madam,  don’t  make  yourself  uneasy— I 
can  readily  imagine  such  a  mistake  in  a  strange 
hotel.  It  is  I  who  ought  to  apologize  for  the 
fright  I  have  so  unintentionally  given  yon.  Yon 
know'  my  name— pray,  madam,  where  have  you 
seen  me? 

Miss  S.  Oh,  everywhere— at  the  theatres— at  the 
balls — the  masqnerades — in  this  house,  and  every¬ 
where.  (Sighs.)  Oh — o — o — mv  poor  heart ! 

Wyn.  I  think  she’s  smitten— I’ll  get  up  a  sigh 
myself—  (Sighs.)—  Oh— o— o— .  That’s  pretty  fair 
for  a  beginning.  We’ll  have  a  sighing  duet. 

.  (Sighs.) 

Miss  S.  Heigho!  (Sighs  deeply.)  Wereyouever 
in  love,  Mr.  Wyndham  ? 

Wyn.  (Aside.)  That’s  a  plain  question,  at  all 
events.  Oh,  never.  I  certainly  have  sometimes 
felt  a  kind  of  fluttering  sensation,  bnt  never 
regularly  over  head  and  ears— never  really  in  love 
Miss  S .  (Aside.)  So,  so — I’ll  make  yon  pay  for 
this.  Never,  Mr  Wyndham?  Heigho!  (Sighs) 
Do  .you  think  you  ever  wall  be  ?  (Sighs  ) 

Wyn.  Another  plumper— she's  decidedly  smitten. 

I  think  I’m  relapsing— I  must  say  a  few  soft  things 
to  comfort  her — there  can’t  be  any  harm,  as  I’m 
going  away  to-morrow.  I’ll  begin  with  ’a  sigh 
(Sighs.)  Why,  yes,  I  think  I  shall  very  soon 
(Sighs— Miss  Snowdrop  echoes  it.)  That  last  sigh 
has  brought  her  down  like  a  shot.  You  are  a  charm¬ 
ing  creature— may  I  venture  to  ask  your  name  ? 

Miss  S.  My  name,  sir,  is  Susannah  Sophia  Sopho- 
nisba  Snow’drop. 

Wyn.  Susannah  Sophia  Sophonisba  Snowdrop— 
what  a  delightful  name!  how  beautifully  allitera¬ 
tive  !  how  mellifluent— how  much  more  it  touches 
the  heart  than  the  baker  and  butclier-like  appella¬ 
tions  of  Sarah,  Mary,  or  Betsy.  And  have  you 
been  long  in  Paris,  Miss  Snowdrop  ? 

Miss  S.  Not  long,  Mr.  Wyndham.  My  papa 
brought  me  here  to  perfect  me  in  French  music 
and  dancing.  I  hope  you  are  fond  of  danciucr'—  i 
love  it  to  distraction ;  I  go  to  all  the  balls— I  have 
been  to  seven  this  wreek,  and  never  sat  down  one  set. 

Wyn.  (Aside.)  Poor  creature— how  tired  she 
must  be. 

Miss  S.  I  am  so  passionately  fond  of  dancing— I 
could  dance  for  ever.  6 

P  "n.  That’s  a  long  while. 

..."  *  ’Twas  at  a  ball  I  first  saw  you,  Mr 
>Vy  .ham.  J  * 
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Wyn.  Indeed !  I'm  sure  I  was  &ot  aware  of  tlio 
circumstance. 

Miss  S.  Don’t  you  remember  ? 

SONG.— Emily.  Air— “  Gentle  Zitdla.” 

’Twa 8  at  a  ball  where  we  first  met. 

You  asked  me  to  dance  with  you  the  next  set. 

I  blushed  and  I  faltered,  and  would  have  said  no, 
But  you  made  me  say  yes,  for  you  squeezed  my  hand  so. 
Oh,  don’t  you  remember,  those  moments  so  gay. 

When  with  hearts  and  feet  light  we  tript  it  away. 

Next  in  a  waltz  we  gaily  did  twine, 

Your  arm  round  my  waist,  your  eyes  meeting  mine. 
Oh,  how  my  heart  beat,  when  you  look’d  and  you 
sigh’d — 

“  Dearest,  I  love  you,  and  none  else  beside.” 

Oh,  don’t  you  remember  those  moments  so  gay, 

When  with  hearts  and  feet  light  we  tripped  it  away  f 

We  danc’d  until  daylight  obliged  us  to  part, 

You  lost  your  hat - 

Wyn.  Did  I?  (Speaking.) 

- and  I  lost  my  heart. 

But  never  since  then  have  you  e’er  thought  of  me, 
Your  looks  and  your  sighs  were  all  fiddle  de-dee. 

Oh,  don’t  you  remember  those  moments  so  gay. 

When  with  hearts  and  feet  light  we  tript  it  away. 

IVyn.  Upon  my  soul,  she’s  very  fascinating,  and 
waltzes  divinely.'  I  am  smitten— I  feel  all  the  old 
symptoms  returning.  Confound  that  thick  veil,  I 
can’t  get  even  a  glimpse  of  her  face.  Such  a 
charming  accomplished  creature  as  yon  are.  Miss 
Snowdrop,  must  have  a  great  many  admirers.  You 
asked  me  just  now  if  I  were  ever  in  lbvo — now  let 
me  ask  you  a  plaiu  question — who  stole  your 
heart  ? 

Miss  S.  Oh,  sir,  don’t  ask  me — I  am  a  victim, 
sir  ? 

Wyn.  A  victim  ? 

Miss  S.  A  victim ! — A  victim  to  the  tender  pas¬ 
sion. 

Wyn.  (Aside.)  Poor  creature!  I  must  console 
her— I  was  always  very  partial  to  victims. 

Miss  S.  It  is  my  fate,  sir,  to  love— love  with  an 
ardent  everlasting  passion ;  but  the  object  of  my 
affection  is  insensible — nor  do  I  think  he  ever 
guesses  how  much  he  is  beloved. 

Wyn.  (Aside.)  It’s  plam  she  is  in  love  with  me 
— what  a  fool  I  must  have  been  not  to  have  found 
it  out  before.  I’m  afraid  I  shan’t  go  away  to¬ 
morrow.  (Approaching  Mise  Snowdrop  and  putting 
his  arm  round,  her  waist.)  Divine  Miss  Snowdrop, 
he  is  not  insensible— he  does  gness. 

Enter  SAM  hastily,  L.  h.  d. 

Sam.  Do  yon  want  your — —  (Sees  them — starts.) 
He’s  at  it  again. 

Wyn.  Leave  the  room,  sir!  how  dare  you  enter 
thus  abruptly  ? 

Sam.  (Shaking  his  head  reproachfully.)  Oh,  sir! 
oh,  sir !  I’m  surprised  at  you — I  am,  indeed. 

[Ea'if,  L.  H.  D. 

Wyn.  Now  I  recollect,  I  have  often  observed 
your  charming  figure,  but  I  cannot  call  to  mind 

your  face ;  suffer  me  to - - 

Miss  S.  No,  no,  you  must  not  see  my  face— I 
should  faint  if  you  did  ;  if  you  love  me,  it  must  be 
without  seeing  my  face. 

Wyn.  Not  see  your  face — what  cruelty !  if  you 
don’t  show  it  me  I  shall  positively  think  you  old 
and  ugly.  She’ll  show  it  now,  or  the  devil’s  in  it. 

(Aside.) 
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Miss  S.  Perhaps  I  am  (seriously),  and  therefore 
seek  concealment.  (Crosses  to  L.  h.) 

Wyn.  Eh  ?  (In  doubt.)  No,  no,  impossible — 
your  voice,  your  gait,  your  figure  all  denote  a 
young  woman,  and  I’ll  swear  (or  I’m  much  mis¬ 
taken)  a  handsome  one — come,  come,  remove  the 
envious  veil,  and  enchant  mo  with  your  beauty. 

Miss  S.  No,  I  will  not,  if  you  cannot  love  me 
without  seeing  my  face,  your  love  is  only  skin 
deep,  and  not  worth  having— good-bye.  (Going.) 

Wyn.  Stay!  Stay,  charmiug  creature !  (Gently 
detaining  her — aside.)  I’m  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke, 
perhaps— but  no  matter — here  goes  !  (Kneeling.) 
Lovely  creature! — for  I  am  sure  you  must  bo 
lovely — behold  me  at  your  feet!  believe  me  while 

I  swear  to  yon  that  you  are  a -  (Sam  puts  his 

head  out  from  L.  H.  d.,  and  hastily  draws  it  back 
again.) — damned  rascal!  Hear  me  vow  to  you 

that  I’ll -  (Sam  puts  his  head  out  as  before.) 

I’ll  cut  your  throat! 

Miss  8.  You’ll  cut  my  throat!  Upon  my  word, 
sir,  your  love  is  of  a  very  singular  nature. 

Wyn.  (r.  h.)  No,  no,  I  don’t  mean  that.  I  mean 
— that  I  love — I  adore  yon !  that  I’ll  fly  to  the 
world’s  end  for  yon,  and  I’ll  shoot  myseif  if  you 
don’t  take  pity  on  me. 

Miss  S.  Poor  fellow !  (Laughing  at  him.)  Now 
don’t  do  that.  I  believe  I  must — a - - 

Wyn.  (In  ecstacy.)  Charming,  divine  creature ! 
No,  do  show  me  your  face  ? 

( Trying  to  remove  her  veil.) 

Miss  S.  (Faintly  struggling.)  No,  don’t — I  won’t 
— you  shan’t - 

Wyn.  But  I  will — yon  must — you  shall - 

Miss  S.  I  won’t — (Affectedly.) — It  will  frighten 
you — no,  don’t - 

IVyn.  Nonsense!  impossible!  yon  must— you 
must  be  an  angel !  (Takes  off  her  veil  and  discovers 
that  she  is  a  black.)  The  devil ! 

(Starts  back  with  horror  and  surprise.) 

Miss  S.  Wyudham  !  my  own  Wyndham  ! 

(Tries  to  embrace  him.  lie  runs  away.) 

Wyn.  (In  agony.)  Oh,  go  away— go  away— go 
aw;ay !— (She  follows  him  round  the  Stage,  and 
drives  him  to  l.  h.  d. — At  this  moment  Sam  puts  his 
head  out  again — Wyndham  seizes  him,  and  turns  him 
over  to  Miss  Snowdrop,  who  embraces  him — Sam 
struggles  to  get  away.)  Here— here— have  Sam! 

( Throws  himself  on  the  sofa,  r.  h.) 

Sam.  Oh,  dear!  murder!  murder! 

[Eaifc  Miss  S.  R.  n. —  Wyndham  kicks 
about  on  the  sofa,  and  Sam  laughs, 
sits  on  the  arm  fronting  the  audience, 
and  falls  over  on  his  master —  Wynd¬ 
ham  throws  him  into  R.  h.  corner. 

Wyn.  (Walking  up  and  down  the  stage.)  What  an 
escape ! 

Sam.  What  a  devil !  # 

Wyn.  What  a  take  in  ! 

Sam.  Yes,  sir— what  a  fool  she  made  of  yon ! 
There  you  wei*e,  on  your  knees,  vowing  and  swear¬ 
ing  you  loved  her,  and  that  sho  was  an  angel! 
Pretty  angel !  Day  and  Martin— ha,  lia,  ha ! 
I  can’t  help  it,  sir— I  can’t  help  laughing,  sir,  to 
think  that  you  should  fall  in  love  with  a  blacka- 
moor.  What’s  her  name,  sir  ? 

Wyn.  Snowdrop. 

Sam.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Lily-white!  Excuse  mv 
laughing,  sir.  (Sings.)  “Lilies  and  roses  her 
cheeks  disclose.’’  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Wyn.  You  may  laugh  at  me,  Sam— I  deserve  it. 
I  am  rightly  served.  I  ought  to  have  remembered 
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my  determination  never  to  think  of  any  other 
■woman  but  Emily.  Yon  may  pack  up  my  mask 
and  domino— -I  shan’t  go  to  the  masquerade.  This 
damned  affair  of  the  black  woman  will  get  afloat, 
and  I  shall  become  a  laughing-stock.  Order  post 
horses — I’ll  leave  Paris  immediately.  I  can  never 
show  my  face  here  again  ! 

Sam.  Never,  sir— unless  you  wear  a  veil,  like 
Miss  Snowdrop. 

11^71.  Come,  come,  sir — no  more  of  that;  you 
presume  on  my  good  natni  e.  Order  the  horses, 
pay  the  bill,  and  let  us  be  off  immediately.  I  shall 
be  miserable  until  I  am  out  of  this  confounded 
house. 

Sam.  Yes,  sir;  it’s  a  devil  of  a  place.  (IFrndliam 
looks  angry.)  Beg  pardon,  sir — I  didn’t  mean  any¬ 
thing  personal.  I’m  glad  we  are  going  to  night, 
sir.  If  you  had  gone  to  the  opera  it  would  have 
been  all  over  with  us.  We  should  have  been 
booked  for  another  month  at  least.  Miss  Snow¬ 
drop  has  done  more  for  yon  than  all  your  virtuous 
resolutions. 

Wyn.  Yes,  Sam  ;  I  am  now  perfectly  cured. 
Emily  !  dearest  Emily  !  I  will  reform,  and  become 
a  steady,  married  man.  Sam,  from  this  time 
forth  l  am  resolved — never,  on  any  occasion  will  I 
say  a  civil  thing  to  a  woman — never  will  I  trust 
myself  with  one  alone— in  short,  I’ll  never  speak 
to,  think  of,  or  look  at  a  woman  again — never — 
never-never!  (Cresses  to  r.  h.) 

Sam.  ( Imitating .)  No  more  will  I,  sir— never — 
never-never ! 

IFyn.  I’ll  renounce  my  follies  ! 

Sam.  So  will  I,  sir. 

Wyn.  I’ll  get  married  directly  l 

Sam.  So  will  I,  sir. 

Wyn.  I’ll  get  a  family! 

Sam.  So  will  I,  sir. 

IFyn.  I’ll  love  my  wife,  educate  my  children, 
succour  the  poor,  protect  the  fatherless,  relieve 
the  distressed,  live  to  be  a  grandfather,  and  die  a 
good,  lamented,  and  a  happy  man  I 

(He  takes  the  stage.) 

Sam.  (Worked  up  and  affected,  almost  to  tears.) 
So  will  I — so  will  I — so  will  I,  sir  ! 

TFyn.  (Shaking  his  hand.)  So  yon  shall,  Sam. 
When  I  marry  Emily  yon  shall  many  Jane,  and 
and  I’ll  settle  a  comfortable  independence  on  you 
for  life,  as  a  reward  for  your  attachment  and 
fidelity. 

So  in.  Thank  you— thank  you,  sir.  You  have 
made  me  the  happiest  dog  alive  1 

Wyn.  Now  go  and  finish  the  packing,  and  let  us 
start  at  once. 

Sam.  Yes,  sir;  I’ll  he  ready  in  a  brace  of  shakes. 
Oh,  Jane,  Jane!  No  more  French  flummery. 
Roast  beef  for  ever  1 

[Exit,  l.  i). 

TFyn.  The  sooner  I  leave  Paris  the  better.  Let 
me  see — in  half  an  lionr  I’ll  bo  on  my  road — to¬ 
morrow  night  sleep  at  Calais — arrive  at  Dover  in 
the  afternoon— post  to  London — embrace  my  dear 
Emily,  and  all  my  troubles  will  be  at  an  end.  No¬ 
thing  shall  detain  mo  here  another  hour.  (Emily 
sings  without,  “  Long  life  to  Masaniello,”  &c. — 
Wyndham  unconsciously  takes  up  the  air.)  Tol  lol 
lol  do  rol  de  rol  lol — I'm  so  happy!  Sam,  make 
haste.  I  could  jump  over  the  moon!  (Emily 
sings.)  Tol  lol  de  rol !  Oh,  my  dear  Emily  1  Sara, 
make  haste!  (Emily  sings.)  Tol  lol  de  rol,  Ao. 


Enter  EMILY,  c.  D.,  disguised  as  Captain  Gi rou¬ 
lette,  dressed  in  a  superb  French  uniform,  lancer’s 
cap,  feathers,  sword,  &'c.  She  comes  on,  singing, 
“  Long  Life  to  Masaniello  ” — takes  the  stage  from 
R.  h.  to  L.  H.  with,  Wyndham,  who,  occupied  with 
his  own  thoughts,  does  not  observe  her,  but  uncon¬ 
sciously  c i  ntinues  singing — after  one  or  two  turns 
in  front  of  the  stage  they  meet  face  to  face. 


I  beg  yonr  pardon,  sir,  I  was  not  aware  of  your 
presence.  The  delightful  anticipation  of  a  pro¬ 
mised  happiness  transported  me  beyond  myself. 
Hearing  a  favonrite  air,  I  unconsciously  dropped 
into  it.  I  beg  yonr  pardon.  (Bows.) 

Capt.  G.  Don’t  name  it,  sir,  I  entreat.  You  are, 
like  myself,  an  inmate  in  the  hotel,  I  presume. 
You  are  an  Englishman,  I  perceive.  Charming 
place  Paris,  sir,  for  a  young  mau,  is  it  not  ?  full 
of  beauties,  eh?  delightful  women!  fascinating 
creatures!  every  variety!  This  is  Mahomet’s 
paradise.  Here  you  have  the  meek,  retiring 
blonde — the  pert,  blooming,  piquante  brunette— 
the  dark-eyed,  love-beaming  Italian,  the  captivat¬ 
ing,  soul -entrancing  Spaniard— the  soft,  blue-eyed, 
melting  German— the  plnmp  and  rosy  Hollander— 
the  sylph-like  Grecian— the  dark-skinned,  thick- 
lipped  African - 

Wyn .  ( Looking  suspiciously.)  Snowdrop!  So¬ 
ph  onisba! 

Capt.  G.  The  lively  fascinating,  bewitching 
Frenchwoman — and  last,  though  not  least,  the 
modest,  unassuming,  the  swanlike,  the  elegant, 
the  heavenly  Englishwoman.  (Crosses  to  r.  h.) 
This,  sir— this  is  my  world— my  paradise  !  Women 
— women,  are  my  idols ! 

Fair  or  brown,  sliort  or  tall. 

Thin  or  stout,  I  love  them  all. 

(Crosses  to  R.  h.)  The  dear  creatures  !  there  is  no 
happiness  without  them  !  they  were  made  to  be¬ 
loved,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  a  man  to  love  the 
whole  sex.  I  dare  say  you  are  of  my  way  of 
thinking. 

Wyn.  I  used  to  be,  sir— in  fact,  I  was  so  a  few 
hours  ago,  now  I’m  changed.  I  have  done  with 
women,  collectively. 

Capt.  G.  Done  with  women  collectively!  I  don’t 
understand. 


Wyn.  I  am  going  to  bo  married  individually. 

Capt.  G.  (AS'de.)  The  dear  fellow!  Married! 
nonsense!  don’t  throw  yourself  away,  my  deal- 
boy.  You’ll  be  miserable.  Don't  marry  till  you’re 
sixty — I  never  will.  I  mean  to  enjoy  life.  You’ve 
been  a  gay  fellow— I  know  yon  have.  Come,  come, 
now  confess  how  many  hearts  you  have  broken 
since  you  have  been  here — how  many  women  you 
have  deceived  ? 

TFyn.  (Playing  with  the  chain  round  his  neck.) 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  None,  none— none,  I  assure  you.  1 
am  a  very  different  sort  of  a  fellow.  Ila,  ha,  ha ! 
I  am  indeed. 


Capt.  G.  (Starts,  takes  hold  of  the  chain,  and  ap¬ 
pears  agitated — Wyndham  suddenly  becomes  serious 
and  looks  astonished.  Pause.  In  an  agitated  tone  ) 
Where  did  yon  get  that  chain  ? 

IFyn.  (Astonished  and  alarmed  at  his  violence.) 

hih  1  * 


Where  did  you 
I  am  at 


Capt.  G.  (In  extreme  agitation.) 
get  that  chain  P 

TFyn.  Why  do  yon  ask?  I  don’t  think 
liberty  to  tell  yon. 

Capt.  G.  ( Fiercely  )  But  you  must  tell  mo-your 
life  depends  niion  it.  ,  J 

Wyn.  My  life ! 
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Capt.  G.  Yes,  sir,  yonr  life!  Hesitate  not,  bnt 
tell  me  how  yon  became  possessed  of  that  chain. 

Wyn.  Well  then,  sir,  since  yon  are  so  earnest,  I 
ttill  tell  yon.  I  received  it  this  morning  as  a  part¬ 
ing  gift  from  a  lady,  who  r.  quested  me  to  wear  it 
during  my  stay  in  Paris.  How  you  are  interested 
in  the  affair  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess. 

Capt.  G.  I  am  interested  in  it— deeply  interested. 
Yon  have  basely  wronged  aud  cruelly  deceived  an 
unprotected,  too-confiding  woman.  1  have  long 
loved — adored  her.  I  found  her  this  morning 
reduced,  by  your  perfidy,  to  the  last  stage  of 
despair.  I  consoled  her.  Revenge  overcame  her 
former  passion,  and  she  determined  on  your 
destruction.  Sho  promised  to  lovo  me  if  I  killed 
the  man  who  wears  that  chain.  (He  buttons  up  his 
coat  to  conceal  the  chain.)  You  are  he!  My  word 
is  pledged,  love  aud  passion  urge  mo  on,  and  I  must 
kill  you. 

Wyn.  Thank  you.  (Aside.)  Pleasant,  upon  my 
word.  Remarkably  cool !  He’d  pop  me  off  with 
as  much  unconcern  as  he  would  a  partridge !  Hear 
me,  sir.  I  own  I  have  wronged  the  lady  in  ques¬ 
tion,  bnt  have  already  made  every  reparation  in 
my  power.  I  have  written  to  her  confessing  my 
faults,  and  informing  her  that  I  leave  Paris  to¬ 
morrow  morning. 

Capt.  G ■  And  do  you  think,  sir,  that  is  reparation 
sufficient  ?  To  break  a  woman’s  heart  by  pretend¬ 
ing  honourable  love,  and  then  write  to  her  that 
you  are  sorry  for  it  and  will  leave  her.  Oh, 
shame !  shame !  No,  sir,  yon  shall  not  escape  so 
easily — you  shall  answer  to  me  for  your  baseness. 
Meet  me  to-morrow  at  the  Bois  de  Boulogne — come 
prepared  with  a  second.  Name  your  weapons. 

Wyn.  Really,  sir,  I  think  you  are  going  too  far. 
I  have  made,  and  will  make  again,  every  apology 
to  the  lady.  I  repeat,  I  am  sorry  for  my  conduct, 
and  what,  more  can  you  require  ? 

Capt.  G.  I  will  accept  of  no  apology,  sir.  Name 
yonr  weapons,  and  if  you  are  not  a  coward - 

Wyn.  Coward  I  that’s  a  settler !  I  can  hesitate 
no  longer.  I  must  meet  him.  Well,  sir,  pistols. 
I’ll  give  you  the  satisfaction  yon  require,  although 
it  is  with  reluctance. 

Capt.  G.  Your  apology,  sir,  under  any  other  cir¬ 
cumstances,  I  would  accept ;  but  a3  it  is,  I  must 
kill  you.  Bnt  don’t  let  that  make  you  unhappy— 
I’ll  do  it  in  the  most  gentlemanly  manner,  I  as¬ 
sure  you.  Adieu !  To-morrow  morning  at  six. 
Don’t  forget.  You  should  not  be  such  a  Don 
Juan.  These  little  accidents  often  occur— I  am 
used  to  them.  I  can  take  the  pips  out  of  the  five 
of  spades  at  ten  paces,  and  am  an  experienced 
candle-snuffer.  I  know  exactly  where  to  hit  you. 
You’ll  scarcely  feel  it.  Adieu  !  don’t  make  your¬ 
self  uncomfortable.  I’ll  take  care  to  see  you  pro¬ 
perly  packed  up  and  directed  and  sent  home  to 
England.  Adieu!  (Sings.)  “  Long  life  to  Masa- 
nieilo.”  [Exit.  c.  d. 

Wyn.  (Sings  dolefully.)  ToJ,  lol,  lol !  I  can  t  sing 
now.  What  a  droadful  scrape  I’ve  got  into.  Just 
as  I  comforting  myself  with  the  idea  of  hap¬ 
piness  in  England  with  my  dear  Emily,  and  at  the 
very  moment  of  my  departure  this  little  puppy 
steps  in,  insists  on  shooting  me,  and  wants  to  send 
me  home  packed  up  and  directed.  Devil  take  the 
Countess  and  her  coufounded  diabolical  chain! 

There  I  there -  ( Takes  it  off  and  throws  it  on  t  he 

s' age.)  I’m  the  most  unlucky  fellow  in  the  world. 
I  wish  I  had  never  come  to  Paris  1  Why  did  I 
leave  Eng’ and  ?  Oh,  Emily !  Emily  !  why  did  3  on 
let  me  go  ? 


Enter  SAM. 

Sam.  All’s  ready,  sir.  Everything  is  packed  np 
and  directed. 

Wyi  1.  (Looks  at  him  mournfully .)  Packed  up  and 
directed.  That’s  what  I  shall  be  soon.  Sam,  I 
shan’t  be  able  to  go  to-day. 

Sam.  Not  go  to-day,  sir?  then  take  my  word  for 
it,  yon’ll  never  go  at  all. 

(Picks  up  chain  and  puts  it  round  his  neck.) 

Wyn.  I’m  afraid  I  shan’t,  Sam.  Sam, I’m  going 
to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  to-morrow  morning. 

Sam.  To  meet  the  Countess,  sir  ? 

Wyn.  No,  Sam — to  be  shot. 

Sam.  (Astonished.)  Shot! 

Wyn.  Yes,  Sam,  and  you  must  go  with  me. 

Sam.  I’ll  be  shot  if  I  do.  But  what’s  the  matter, 
sir  ?  what’s  the  row  P 

Wyn.  Why,  Sam,  an  officer  has  been  here  who 
has  challenged  me  on  account  of  my  affair  with 
the  Countess.  Slie  made  him  promise  to  kill  the 
man  who  has  that  chain  in  his  possession. 

Sam.  (Hastily  throwing  it  dorm.)  Oh,  what  a 
cannil  al !  What  a  Bonassns !  what  a  hincendery. 

Wyn.  So,  you  see,  Sam,  I  am  to  pay  pretty 
dearly  for  my  Paris  amusements ;  but  my  case 
will  not  be  singular — many  of  my  countrymen 
have  done  the  same. 

Sam.  Ah,  sir !  you  should  have  taken  my  advice. 
But  it’3  no  use  talking  now,  sir — you  must  not 
sacrifice  yonnself  for  a  countess,  sir.  I’ll  go  to 
the  police  and  have  you  taken  up.  You  slia’n’t 
be  shot,  sir— I’m  blowed  if  you  shall ! 

Wyn.  No,  Sam,  I  am  resolved;  I  must  meet 
the  mau — my  honour  requires  it.  I  insist  on  your 
obeying  my  commands ! — (Very  seriously.)  Perhaps 
they  are  the  last  I  may  ever  give  you.  Mind,  no 
interference.  If  I  fall - - 

Sam.  I’ll  pick  you  up  again. 

Wyn.  See  me  properly  packed  up  and  directed. 
Explain  everything  to  Emily.  I’ll  write  a  few 
lines  to  her  myself,  and  settle  my  affairs,  for  fear 
of  the  worst.  Oh,  what  a  fool  I  was  to  come  to 
Paris!  But  for  my  cursed  folly,  I  should  havebeen 
a  happy  man.  If  I  get  out  of  this  last  scrape  I 
will  be  steady  aud  never  give  anybody  a  chance  of 
packing  me  up  and  directing  me. 

[ Exit  L.  H.  D. 

Sam.  My  master  is  in  a  devil  of  a  mess  !  I’ll  get 
him  out  of  it !  I’ll  go  for  the  police  !  I’ll  prevent 
him  from  making  a  fool  of  himself!  We  will  goto 
England  to-morrow ! 

JANE  enters,  c.d.,  and  quietly  gets  dozen  on  n.  H. 

And  when  I  meet  my  dear  Jane  I’ll  say -  (Sees 

Jane,  and  eagerly  embraces  her.)  Oli,  my  dear  Jane! 
my  dear  Jane !— ( Embraces  her  again.)  How  are 
you  ?  (Embraces  again.)  Roast  beef  for  ever  ! 
My  dear  Jane!  (Embraces  again.) 

Jane.  My  dear  Sam,  how  are  you?  I’m  so  glad 
to  see  you. 

Sam.  And  so  am  I  to  see  you.  But  I  say,  Jane — 
(sing?) — “  My  pretty  Jaue5’ — I  say,  Jane,  what 
wind  brought  you  ?  Where’s  Miss  Emily  ?  Come, 
tell  us  all  the  news. 

Jane.  Miss  Emily  is  here,  Sam.  We  have  just 
arrived.  I  only  left  missus  to  find  out  your  room. 
I’ll  go  and  fetch  her— she’ll  be  so  glad  to  see 
your  master.  (Going, -he  brings  her  back.) 

Sam.  Oh,  I  dare  say  she  will.  But,  I  say,  Jane, 
tell  me,  what  was  it  brought  yon  to  Paris  ?* 

Jane.  A  carriage  and  four  horses.  (Going.) 

Sam.  No,  no— I  don’t  ir.4an  that.  I  mean  wliat 
1  brought  you  from  England  ? 
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Jane.  Why,  the  steam  boat,  to  be  sure. 

(Going.) 

bam.  No,  no — I  mean  why  did  you  leave  Eng- 
#ind? 

Jane.  Why,  we  came  to  look  after  you.  You've 
been  away  a  long  time,  and  my  missus  thought 
you^  were  after  no  good,  we’ve  come  to  see  what 
you’ve  been  abont  all  this  while;  and  if  you’ve 
been  parjury  villains  my  missus  and  I  are  going 
back  again,  and  we  are  going  to  be  two  nuns, 
that’s  what  we  are. 

Sam.  Oh,  no,  that  will  never  do.  You’ll  never 
do  for  a  nun.  That’s  all  gammon,  Jane.  We 
have  been  very  steady  fellows — we  have,  indeed. 

( Jane  looks  at  him.)  Oh,  honour  bright — upon  my 
say-so.  But  I  must  tell  my  master.  Sir,  sir — 
here’s  Jane,  sirl  My  Jane  and  Miss  Emily  is 
here,  sir  1 

Enter  WYNDHAM,  L.  H.  D. 

Wyn.  What  do  I  hear  ?  What  do  I  see  ?  Jane  I 

Jane.  Yes,  sir  ;  it’s  me,  sure  enough. 

Wyn.  And  where  is  your  mistress  ? 

Jane.  I’ll  go  and  fetch  her,  sir.  Come  along, 
Sam. 

[Eims  off,  c.  d.,  Sam  following  and 
trying  to  kiss  her. 

Wyn.  Emily  here  I  astonishing !  What  can  have 
brought  her  to  Paris?  Egad,  I'm  so  overjoyed! 
Dear — dear  Emily,  how  glad  I  shall  be  to  see  you ! 

I  was  never  so  happy  m  my  life!  Oh,  dear,  I 
forget — I’m  to  be  shot  to-morrow  morning.  Oh, 
what  a  fool  I  have  been  ! 

Enter  SAM,  c.  D. 

Sam.  Here  she  is,  sir — she’s  coming  up-stairs. 

*  Emily.  (Without.)  Come  along,  Jane — is  this  the 
room  ? 

Enter  EMILY,  followed  by  JANE,  c.  D. 

Wyn.  Emily !  my  dear  Emily  ! 

(Embracing,  n.  n.) 

Emi.  (c.)  Charles  !  my  dear  Charles  ! 

Sam.  Jane!  my  dear  Jane!  (Embracing,  r.  c.) 

Jane.  Sam !  my  dear  Sam  ! 

Wyn.  My  dear  Emily  !  this  is  indeed  kind.  But 
to  what  am  I  to  attribute  this  unexpected 
pleasure  ? 

Emi.  Ask  yonr  own  heart,  Wyndham.  Yon  have 
been  absent  more  than  a  month,  and  have  never 
once  written  to  me.  I  felt  alarmed  lest  some 
Parisian  belle  might  have  supplied  my  place,  and 
here  I  am  to  call  you  to  a  severe  account  of  yonr- 
self. 

Wyn.  Mercy!  mercy!  I  have  been  a  very  bad 
boy — I’ll  never  do  so  again ! 

Emi.  Come,  sir,  confess— have  yon  not  been 
flirting  with  the  French  ladies  ?  Come,  now  yon 
are  on  your  trial. 


PARIS. 

Wyn.  Never-never !  I  hate  French  ladies.  Ask 
Sam. 

Sam.  (Catching  Wyndham’s  eye,  and  looking  at 
the  chain.)  Oh,  never — never!  (Aside.)  What  a 
lie ! 

Jane.  Oh,  you’ll  bear  witness  to  anything,  Mr. 

Impudence. 

Emi.  Are  you  snre,  Wyndham  ?  no  little  flutter¬ 
ing,  Wyndham,  eh  ?  Ah,  yon  see  I  have  found 
you  out.  (As  Frenchwoman.)  “  Oh,  Tomme 
Tommekins,  yon  very  naughty  boy !” 

Wyn.  The  she  shaver  I 

Emi.  “  If  yon  attempt  to  enter  the  house  again. 
I’ll  throw  you  out  of  the  window  I’m  not  afraid 
of  you,  big  as  you  are.” 

Sam.  (Aside.)  Young  boots  and  breeches  !  Well, 
I’m  dashed ! 

Emi.  “  My  name  is  Susannah  Sophia  Sophonisba 
Snowdrop  !” 

Wyn.  (Rides  his  face.)  Can  I  believe  my  senses  ? 

Sam.  Day  and  Martin,  too!  Miss  Snowdrop! 
Black  Sal ! 

Wyn.  Mercy !  mercy ! 

Emi.  “  I  know  exactly  where  to  hit  you  I  I’ll  see 
you  properly  packed  up  and  directed.” 

Wyn.  Fairly  caught,  I  confess.  But  be  mer¬ 
ciful.  I’m  not  very  bad — and  you  know  the  old 
proverb — “  A  reformed  rake - ” 

Emi.  “  Makes  the  best  of  husbands.”  Well,  as 
I  have  punished  yon  for  your  follies,  I’ll  make 
the  experiment,  although  ’tis  a  bold  one.  There’s 
my  hand ! 

IFyn.  Oh,  rapture!  happiness! 

(Kisses  her  hand,  and  retires  with  her.) 

Jane.  I’ll  make  the  experiment,  too.  Sam, 
there’s  my  hand.  You’ve  been  a  wild  young  youth, 
but  I  forgive  you. 

Sam.  That’s  right,  Jane.  (Embracing  her.)  I 
say,  sir,  there  is  nothing  like  English  roast  beef 
after  all,  is  there  ?  Here’s  my  sirloin ! 

Emi.  And  now,  my  dear  Wyndham,  since  you 
have  been  tried  arid  honourably  acquitted,  we  will 
leave  Paris  immediately ;  but  first  let  me  ask 
here  (to  Audumce ) — a  few  questions.  (Steps  for¬ 
ward.)  Ladies,  I  address  myself  to  you,  because  I 
know  your  influence  over  the  men.*  In  following 
my  lover,  and  assuming  disguises  to  turn  him  from 
his  follies,  and  fix  his  wavering  heart,  have  I  done 
wrong  ?  If  you  pi-onounoe  me  guilty,  I  must  fall — 
but,  from  your  pretty  smiles  and  twinkling  eyes,  I 
trust  your  lianas  will  feelingly  acquit  me.  (Curt¬ 
seys.)  Gentlemen  !  married  men  and  single  men 
—you  are  too  gallant  to  contradict  the  ladies,  or 
pronounce  them  wrong,  therefore  I  think  I’m  snre 
of  you  ;  and  if  you  will  condescend  to  applaud  our 
humble  efforts  to  amuse  you,  uniting  my  five 
characters  in  one,  permit  me  to  wish  you  tenfold 
happiness. 

CURTAIN. 


Disposition  of  the  Characters  at  the  Fall  of  the  Curtain. 
WYNDHAM.  EMILY.  JANE.  SAM. 
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